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BASIC GERMAN—Third Edition 


by PAUL H. CURTS, Wesleyan University 


Features of this Third Edition include drill exercises and review questions; new intro- 
duction to the subjunctive; definitions of English grammatical terms; grammatical 
statements of added clarity—the early introduction of verb conjugations which enables 
the student to read simple German texts after the first few lessons—alphabetical listing 
of vocabulary and idioms in each chapter. Limited vocabulary allows concentration on 
the principles of grammar. 
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by ERNEST L. HETTICH and A. G. C. MAITLAND 


The primary aim of this widely used text is to train the beginning college student to read 
Latin. This is accomplished by avoiding synthetic Latin as early as possible and wher- 
ever possible. Reading exercises, taken from Latin authors with little modification, pro- 
vide constant examples of good classical usage. Thus, right from the start, your students 
familiarize themselves with the rugged idiom of Latin and its essential differences from 
English. The wide range vocabulary is compiled from sentences in each of the lessons, 
not vice-versa. Consequently, your students become accustomed early in their study to 
a condition which will confront them when they begin reading an author. 
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This text rapidly introduces students to the flavor and general structure of the language, 
teaching them to READ, WRITE, and CONVERSE in Russian as it is spoken today. 
In 30 compact lessons it develops sound detail on the basic elements of pronunciation, 
grammar and vocabulary. Each lesson is a complete study unit comprised of seven parts: 
Idioms — Readings — Vocabulary — Grammar — Questions — Grammar Exercises — 
and Translation into Russian. Readings range from simple dialogue through selections 
from Pushkin, Tolstoi, Gorki, and Simonov. The basic vocabulary of 1200 words is 
representative of literary as well as conversational Russian. 
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Special Methods in the Modern Language 
Area: A Report 


I. INTRODUCTION 


HE report that follows is designed to sup- 

plement a report on the Academic and 
Professional Training of Modern Foreign 
Language Teachers, being essentially a more 
detailed examination of one specific phase of 
the latter. A mimeographed version of this re- 
port was mailed to instructors who so gener- 
ously contributed to the original survey; a 
second, oral version was presented at the 
Teacher Training Section of the Cincinnati 
meeting of the Central States Modern Language 
Teachers Association on April 10, 1953. The 
present version is printed in the Modern Lan- 
guage Journal for whatever value it may have 
for the profession as a whole. 

The author’s dissertation,! completed in 
August, 1952, at The Ohio State University 
under the direction of James B. Tharp, was 
based upon a survey of a particularly trouble- 
some area in teacher training, called, for want 
of a better name, ‘special methods.”’ Question- 
naires were sent to 431 instructors of special 
methods courses in the teaching of modern 
languages (hereafter to be abbreviated ‘““ML- 
SM courses’). A 61 per cent return was ob- 
tained, indicating considerable interest in the 
project. The author hoped to determine: 

(1) The number of accredited institutions, 
which, professing to offer academic and pro- 
fessional training in the teaching of modern 
languages, provide ML-SM instruction. 

(2) Patterns of organization, content, and 
piocedures in the teaching of ML-SM courses. 

(3) The background of ML-SM instructors. 

(4) Enrollment trends of students taking 
ML-SM courses. 

(5) Problems and issues, which, when re- 
solved, might indicate standards of effective 
practice and ways of improving courses. 

The study was made on the assumption that 
ML-SM courses are, though important, greatly 
misunderstood. It was felt that some need ex- 
isted to explore the possibilities of ML-SM 
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instruction, to solicit suggestions from practi- 
tioners in the field as to effective practices, and 
to compile a set of recommendations that might 
make ML-SM course organization and instruc- 
tion more effective and less haphazard. 


II. OPINIONS AS TO THE VALUE OF ML-SM 
COURSES 


Instructors were not polled as to whether or 
not they thought ML-SM courses were valua- 
ble. Free comments indicated that most in-- 
structors were sure of their potential values, 
though various difficulties limited their present 
effectiveness. A small minority expressed irri- 
tation at having to teach the course. Some in- 
structors told of unsympathetic administrators 
who discontinued the course, partly because of 
lack of sufficient enrollment, partly because of 
‘“‘waste-of-time”’ theory. In some cases, the 
course was never given, even though listed in 
the institution’s bulletin. A few states have 
eliminated special methods courses as such in 
state institutions. 

The students themselves resoundingly affirm 
the value of special methods instruction. 
Studies by Cason,? McGrath,’ and Peik,‘ for 
example, all show that ex-students (now teach- 
ing) regarded their special-methods courses as 
surpassed in value only by student teaching. 
General methods courses did not rate nearly so 
high. The instructors were, in 1929, almost all 
in favor of keeping the course. Only 1.5 per cent 


1 Joseph V. Thomas, The Nature and Effectiveness of 
Special Methods Courses in the Teaching of Modern Foreign 
Languages. Unpublished doctoral dissertation, The Ohio 
State University, 1952. 

2 Ernest W. Cason, A Study of the Professional Curricu- 
lum for Prospective Secondary-School Teachers of the Aca- 
demic Subjects at the Ohio State University. Unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, Ohio State University, 1949, p. 367. 

3G. D. McGrath, “The Case for Methods Courses in 
Modern Teacher Training.” School Science and Mathematics, 
XLVIII (November, 1948), pp. 648-55. 

4W. E. Peik, The Professional Education of High School 
Teachers. University of Minnesota Press, 1930, p. 80. 
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of the modern language departments replying 
to Purin’s questionnaire’ disapproved of the 
course. 

To the author, the special methods course has 
certain unique values in teacher training. All 
too often, the subject-matter and professional 
phases of a student’s training exist side by side 
without being properly tied together. Special 
methods, being a blend of the two disciplines, is 
ideally qualified to perform this coordination. 
Likewise, there arrives a point in a student’s 
training when he must forsake the absorptive 
role of student and assume, gradually, it is 
hoped, the productive role of teacher. Here 
again, the special methods course is sorely 
needed to help the student translate the con- 
tent and theory he has learned into practice. 


III. DEFINITION OF SPECIAL METHODS 
INSTRUCTION 


By apparent agreement, methods instruction 
is divided into “general’’ and “‘special.’’ The 
former is usually considered to be concerned 
with those phases of teaching application that 
are common to all teaching, such as lesson 
planning, use of materials, motivation of pupils, 
“units,” “projects,” and “laboratory” tech- 
niques, evaluation, etc. The latter is usually 
understood as ways of adapting a particular 
body of subject matter (as, for example, com- 
munication in French) to a particular group of 
learners (such as high-school pupils). 

The author discovered that the more he 
studied the nature of ML-SM courses, the 
harder it was to define them. Instructors were 
teaching these courses to attain many different 
objectives. The following are representative: 

(1) Overview of the field (historical back- 
ground of the modern-language teaching field; 
psychology of language learning; contributions 
of language learning to general education.) 

(2) Development of professional attitudes 
(moving from the absorbent role of learner to 
the responsible and productive role of teacher). 

(3) Pre-student-teaching orientation (learning 
ways of overcoming practical problems of teach- 
ing before these are met in the classroom.) 

(4) Review of language subject-matter judged 
to be especially needed by prospective teachers. 

(5) Development of personality, regarded by 
many to be needed more than “method.” 


(6) Appraisal of teaching competencies by ob- 
serving prospective teachers undergoing active, 
graded experiences of contact with pupils prior 
to or during student teaching. 

The value of all these objectives in the total 
education of the future teacher can hardly be 
questioned. It is possible, nevertheless, that the 
first three listed are as many as a methods 
course ought to have to maintain proper focus. 
The last three might more effectively be at- 
tained in other courses. Review of language sub- 
ject matter and skills, for example, can be ef- 
fected in existing conversation and syntax 
courses, and can be tested for by proficiency 
examinations before a student reaches the 
methods course. Development of personality is a 
matter for guidance services, and should be a 
thread of concern running through all courses, 
rather than an attainable objective in any one 
of them. A ppraisal of teaching competencies is a 
process that draws upon performance through- 
out a student’s teacher-training period and 
could only narrowly be attained within the 
confines of a single course. 

Further light upon the definition of ‘‘special 
methods in the modern-language area”’ will be 
shed, it is hoped, by the data that follow. 


IV. ORGANIZATION OF INSTRUCTION 


Trends. It is difficult to realize the many dif- 
ferent forms in which ML-SM courses can be 
taught. There are, first of all, single-language 
courses: courses in the teaching of French, of 
German, of Spanish, etc. These comprise about 
half of all ML-SM courses in the United States. 
They predominate in smaller institutions, and 
usually have extremely small enrollments (see 
Section V). Next, there are what we might call 
“field courses,”’ in which factors common to the 
teaching of two or more languages compose the 
content. These have such names as “The Teach- 
ing of Romance Languages” (usually French 
plus Spanish) ; “The Teaching of Modern Lan- 
guages”’ (usually the Romance Languages plus 
German, or any other modern language); “The 
Teaching of Foreign Languages” (Latin could 


5C. M. Purin, The Training of Teachers of the Modern 
Foreign Languages. Publications of the American and 
Canadian Committees on Modern Languages, Vol. XIII. 
The Macmillan Co., 1929. 
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be included); and lastly ‘‘The Teaching of the 
Language Arts” (with English usually pre- 
dominating). These courses occur in a little less 
than 50 per cent of the cases, and draw some- 
what larger enrollments, due to the mere fact 
that they are more general. Paradoxically 
enough, they predomir ite in larger institutions 
like public universities where enrollment is not 
as much a problem as it is at small institutions. 

In addition to these two types of courses, 
some special methods instruction is handled in 
such courses as those entitled ‘“The Teaching of 
High School Subjects,”’ which may encompass, 
in addition to the languages already mentioned, 
the rest of the courses taught in the high school 
program. One last type of instruction might be 
described as “‘project study,” in which, in the 
absence of regularly established courses, stu- 
dents undertake “‘field projects” under the joint 
guidance of their subject-matter and education 
instructors. The last two types of instruction 
are rare; they occur in less than three per cent 
of the cases. 

Instructors’ comments in the questionnaire 
study revealed that ‘‘special methods,” as they 
understand the term, is not limited solely to 
formally established courses. It exists also as 
“infiltrated content” in many courses in both 
the language and education departments. Some 
instructors of syntax courses, for example, 
noting that most of their students are prospec- 
tive teachers, point out problems on the learn- 
ing of certain points of grammar, and recom- 
mend certain kinds of presentation, practice, 
etc. Some supervisors of student teachers, to 
prevent their supervisees from faltering because 
of certain weaknesses of method in teaching the 
subject matter, hold special seminars to discuss 
problems. ‘ome instructors of such courses as 
“Secondary- ‘chool Teaching,” to avoid adher- 
ing too much to generalities, give their students 
an opportunity to make lesson plans, sets of 
objectives, or background studies in their own 
special areas. These activities must be classified 
as “special methods,” even though they are 
undertaken in other classes. 

Recommendations. In the absence of experi- 
mental data pertinent to the relative values of 
the above-mentioned study arrangements, a 
few recommendations based upon solicited 
comments of instructors must suffice at present. 


Most instructors agree that single-language 
courses are more specific, and have the advan- 
tage of being composed of a homogeneous group 
of students, all interested in teaching the same 
language. On the other hand, these classes are 
dangerously small at most schools, and are not 
usually conducive to experiences of sharing in- 
terests with teachers of other languages. It is 
felt that the course on ‘Teaching High School 
Subjects” is too general from the point of view 
of subject-matter specialists, and too narrowly 
conceived for educationists, who would like 
more of a “‘student-centered” than a ‘‘subject- 
centered” approach. The “project” plan and 
the “infiltrated content” plan are good in that 
they save time for instructors and make a sepa- 
rate course unnecessary, unsatisfactory in that 
they cannot provide for certain pre-student- 
teaching experiences shared with others in the 
same field (as described in Section VIII). The 
plan that appears to have the most advantages 
and the fewest disadvantages is the field course 
(“The Teaching of Modern Languages’’), in 
which students have the opportunity, at some 
point in the term, to divide into homogeneous 
groups to discuss problems relating to their own 
special language. 


V. ENROLLMENTS IN ML-SM Courses 


In the author’s survey, questionnaires were 
mailed to institutions which (1) were accredited 
by a national or regional! association, (2) offered 
high-school certification, and (3) offered a major 
in at least one modern language. In other 
words, these were schools in which high-school 
modern-language teachers could obtain training 
and certification. Returns showed that, in only 
59 per cent of these institutions were ML-SM 
courses offered. However, an additional calcu- 
lation of modern-language teacher-training 
graduates of 1951 showed that 83 per cent of 
these former students had taken at least one 
ML-SM course. This figure indicates, as might 
be expected, an unequal distribution of stu- 
dents among institutions where such training 
is available. 

Field classes proved to be, on the average, 
about two students larger than single-language 
classes. The averages were: Field classes—8.2 
students; single-language classes—6.8. 
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VI. DEPARTMENTAL PLACEMENT AND 
STAFFING 


“ds. Departmental boundary lines were 
blurred when it came to determine in which 
area (Education or subject-matter) a course was 
offered. Some courses were listed in both de- 
partments. Some field courses had such desig- 
nations as ‘‘Modern Language 301” or ‘‘Meth- 
ods 216.’ Some instructors belonging to one 
department taught a course listed in another 
department. Under the limitations imposed by 
the vagueness of labels, the study determined 
somewhat inconclusively that, of the ML-SM 
courses for which data were available, 52 per 
cent were offered in subject-matter depart- 
ments, and 48 per cent in departments of 
Education. 

Instructors’ special fields by no means cor- 
responded to the departments in which they 
taught their courses. Instructors who had spec- 
ialized in foreign languages and literatures num- 
bered 86 per cent of the total; those in Educa- 
tion, 9 per cent; those in other areas (especially 
English), 5 per cent. 

Problems. On the subject of departmental 
placement, instructors tend to divide them- 
selves into three groups: (1) those who prefer 
the ML-SM course to be taught in their own 
department, regardless of circumstances; (2) 
those who do not wish to be bothered with the 
course, and prefer it to be taught in another de- 
partment; and (3) those who see the need for 
departmental cooperation in planning for spe- 
cial methods. The attitude of groups (1) and (2) 
reflects a condition in many schools that is un- 
favorable for teacher-training, namely, the 
mutual distrust or isolation existing between 
the subject-matter and education departments. 
It need hardly be said that the special-methods 
course, with its peculiar fusion of professional 
and subject-matter disciplines, suffers acutely 
when such a condition exists. 

Another problem relative to departmental 
placement and staffing of ML-SM courses is 
that, in some schools, there are not enough in- 
structors to teach them, or that those available 
are only partially qualified. 

Recommendations. A suggestion pertaining to 
the improvement of relations between depart- 
ments is the establishment of a functioning in- 
terdepartmental liaison body, such as a faculty 
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committee, to establish channels of communica- 
tion between foreign language and Education 
departments, and to resolve differences as to 
policy. If a common ground for understanding 
can be established, it would seem to make little 
difference as to the department in which the 
ML-SM course should be offered. 

At Syracuse University, the above problem 
is minimized by the dual-professorship plan. 
Special methods, student teaching, and gradu- 
ate study in the teaching of foreign languages 
are all in the hands of a staff member who is a 
full-fledged member of both the departments of 
Education and modern languages. When co- 
ordination is embodied in the person of one 
man, the chances of interdepartmental friction 
are greatly reduced. 

On the subject of the qualifications of in- 
structors, it would not be amiss to point out 
here that the best teaching (in the author's 
opinion) of ML-SM courses was done by lan- 
guage instructors who had had at least a minor 
in Education at some point in their preparation. 
The merging of disciplines in the methods 
course should be reflected, it seems, by at least 
a modicum of dual-specialization in the back- 
ground of the instructor. 

At small schools, the probiem of understafiling 
has been successfully attacked by cooperative 
teaching and learning. At one school, various 
members of the language department pooled 
ideas and manpower in teaching a general field 
course. At another school, when a teacher 
could not find enough time both to teach a 
methods course and to supervise student 
teachers, she formed a seminar in which meth- 
ods students and student teachers met to- 
gether. The sharing of ideas on the two levels 
was very stimulating. One methods class at 
another school was made an “‘open-house work- 
shop,” with city teachers invited to attend and 
pool ideas for mutual benefit. Lawrence Col- 
lege in Wisconsin has a “special methods core” 
in the department of Education. Students work 
upon projects in their own special fields, and 
use staff members of various departments, in- 
cluding campus-school master-teachers, as ré- 
source persons. These “share” plans, reported 
in the survey, are probably only a few of those 
actually being used at present to enrich in- 
struction. 
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VII. RELATION OF SPECIAL METHODS 
WITH STUDENT TEACHING 


Issues. The issue of sequence is more impor- 
tant and more puzzling than might at first be 
realized. A ML-SM course that accompanies 
student teaching is essentially different from 
one that precedes it. Likewise, a methods 
course taught to students who are still in the 
intermediate or advanced stages of learning 
their language subject matter will be different 
from a course taught to students who have com- 
pleted this phase of their study. 

Tied up inextricably with sequence is the 
question of coordination and integration. Are 
learnings in one course more easily associated 
with those of another if the courses occur at the 
same time, or if one follows another? 

Recommendations. Prevailing practice is to 
place the special methods course after the com- 
pletion of third-year language training and be- 
fore student teaching, to act as a kind of bridge 
between content, theory, and practice. How- 
ever, methods courses that occur simultane- 
ously with student teaching are highly recom- 
mended by those who have had experience 
with them. The real classroom problems of stu- 
dent teaching are brought into the methods 
class and analyzed against the background of 
theory. 

Two compromise plans that capitalize upon 
the advantages of having special methods both 
precede and accompany student teaching, are 
the following: 

Plan I, Term is divided into three approxi- 
mately equal segments of four weeks each 
Segment 1: discussion of practical problems as 
a preliminary to student teaching. Segment 2: 
student teaching, with evening practicum. 
Segment 3: more general, theoretical discussions 
of previous experiences, overview of the field, 
etc. 

Plan II, Methods course precedes final stu- 
dent teaching, as in the usual arrangement. 
However, an additional period of ‘‘preliminary”’ 
student teaching experiences occurs near the 
beginning or middle of the methods course, 
introducing students to real classroom prob- 
lems, which they discuss with great benefit in 
the methods course. 

Of course, other unreported plans may be just 
as effective in solving the sequence problem. 


VIII. INSTRUCTION OF THE COURSE 


Topics. Instructors were asked by the author 
to indicate the degree to which they empha- 
sized each of a list of topics in their ML-SM 
course. After all returns had been combined, the 
topics fell in the following order: 

(1) Methods of teaching pronunciation; (2) 
methods of handling oral drill; (3) modern 
foreign languages in the curriculum (objec- 
tives); (4) methods of teaching reading; (5) 
analysis and comparative value of various 
methods; (6) methods of teaching specific gram- 
mar topics; (7) methods of helping pupils un- 
derstand foreign nations and people; (8) audio- 
visual aids and supplementary materials; (9) 
personal development (e.g. qualities that made 
a good teacher); (10) modern languages in our 
society (general values); (11) Evaluation of 
various textbooks; (12) meeting individual dif- 
ferences; (13) methods of teaching writing; (14) 
methods of avoiding translation; (15) methods 
of teaching literary appreciation; (16) psy- 
chology of learning; (17) evaluation of various 
journals and professional organizations; (18) 
evaluation of standardized tests and other 
measurements; (19) methods of teaching about 
foreign influences in America; (20) current 
modern foreign language teaching situation 
(employment, enrollment trends, etc.); (21) 
history of modern foreign language methodol- 
ogy; (22) study of outstanding modern foreign 
language programs (Berlitz, Middlebury, 
ASTP, etc.); (23) methods of teaching through 
translation; (24) experimentation (work needed 
in modern foreign language field, research 
methods, etc.). 

It is interesting to compare this list with that 
of Stuart,® compiled in 1927. Pronunciation and 
oral drill were at the head of the list in 1927, 
just as they were in 1952. The comparative 
analysis of various methods as well as The place 
of modern languages in the curriculum stood high 
then as well as now. Choice of textbooks, which 
stood third on the list in 1927, slipped to elev- 
enth place in 1952. Understanding foreign 


* Hugh Stuart, The Training of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Teachers for the Secondary Schools in the United 
States. Contributions to Education, No. 256. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, 1927, p. 53. 
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civilization, eighteenth on the list in 1927, rose 
to seventh place in 1952. Ability grouping, a 
none-too-close equivalent of Meeting individual 
differences, rose from 23rd to twelfth place. 
Objectives of modern language teaching rose from 
eleventh place to third. Translation, which was 
so important in 1927 that it was divided into 
“version” (translation into English) and 
“theme” (translation into the foreign lan- 
guage), dropped from eleventh and sixth 
places, respectively, to 23rd. Use of supple- 
mentary materials occupied a comparable place 
on both lists—ninth and eighth, respectively, 
as did Grammar—seventh and sixth. Reading 
rose from seventh to fourth place. History of 
modern language methodology stood low on both 
lists. 

Experiences. In the methods classes studied 
by the author, the following four definite ex- 
perience-patterns emerged: 

V-patiern: Exclusive use of verbal learnings. 
Instructor gives lectures on all phases of the 
field, including specific classroom problems; 
students listen, take notes, read assignments in 
textbooks and library. 

VO-pattern: Verbal plus observational learn- 
ings. Instructor does not lecture quite so much, 
illustrates specific techniques by demonstration. 
Demonstrations may be made with actual high 
school classes, or merely in front of the methods 
class. Students watch, discuss what they have 
seen, ask questions. The instructor may even 
teach the students a language they do not know 
in a “capsule” form, then discuss with them 
what they learned and how they learned it. 

VP-pattern: Verbal learnings plus project 
undertakings. Although this pattern may be 
marked by a certain amount of listening and 
observing, it is characterized chiefly by student 
activity of the “project” type—writing lesson 
plans, building resource units, collecting materi- 
als, writing research papers, etc. General back- 
ground topics are discussed by the instructor 
with the class. 

VT-pattern: Verbal learnings plus 
leaching experiences. A class of this type is dif- 
ferent from any of the others in that students 
have opportunities to practice active teaching 
skills. In many cases, students plan a sample 
lesson, then practice presenting it to the other 
students in the methods class. The latter then 
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discuss and evaluate the effectiveness of the 
lesson. Students may also visit actual high 
school classes, where they undertake tasks of 
teaching of various degrees of responsibility. 

Although verbal experience is common to all 
of the patterns just described, the V-pattern 
(verbal experience exclusively) comprises only 
ten per cent of the total. The majority of in- 
structors seem to agree that talking and reading 
only is not enough. They insisi that students 
need to see and hear how classroom procedures 
work in actual practice. In addition, students 
need actual practice in planning lessons, as- 
sembling materials, making tests and writing 
papers. Even more, they need to see how it 
feels to present actual lessons in the role of a 
teacher. The VT-pattern, in which students 
have at least one opportunity to participate 
actively in a teaching experience, exists in 
about 50 per cent of the classes. 

The use of outside resources was compara- 
tively neglected. Observations of high school 
classrooms were included in only 37 per cent of 
the ML-SM classes. Parlicipations (pre-stu- 
dent-teaching experiences in which students, 
serving as teacher assistants, help grade papers, 
correct board work, drill with remedial groups, 
etc.) were available in only 13 per cent of the 
classes. 

Recommendations. The specific topics to be 
taught in a course depend, of course, upon the 
individual instructor and the needs of his stu- 
dents. The suggestions to be offered here per- 
tain to method, and are presented as they apply 
to the various recommended purposes of ML- 
SM study: 

Purpose I. Overview of the field. Readings done 
with the object of attempting to find personal 
answers to issues are preferable to uniform 
reading assignments with the object of learning 
uniform facts. Some lectures and textbook 
reading on minimum essentials are desirable, 
but should not be overdone. Field trips and 
guest speakers should be utilized more often. 
“Propaganda” on method should be avoided. 

Purpose II. Development of professional atti- 
tudes. Fitting the student to contribute to the 
field of foreign-language teaching is a long step 
in this direction. Students might be given prac- 
tice in writing professional articles based upon 
their own readings and experience in the class- 
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room, The meaning of research and scientific 
methods should be appreciated, if not actually 
practiced and used. Frequent contacts with 
professional organizations and publications is 
urged, with active membership strongly recom- 
mended for students. 

Purpose III. Pre-student-teaching orientation. 
The course should provide students with a pre- 
view of language teaching problems. It is here 
that the instructor can draw upon his own 
teaching experience, and provide students with 
ideas that cannot be found in textbooks. The 
more vivid this instruction, the better. The in- 
structor should make rich use of demonstration, 
on the principle that the multi-sensory ap- 
proach has a greater advantage in communicat- 
ing an understanding of a given concept than 
a purely verbal approach. Next, the student 
must be given abundant opportunity to prac- 
tice the skills he must learn to use in actual 
teaching. This will involve not only classroom 
presentation of language units, but lesson-, 
unit-, and course-planning. An effective tech- 
nique in the former case would be (rial-teaching 
before other members of the methods class, sup- 
plemented by mutual suggestion and criticism; 
in the latter case, self-initiated projects, supple- 
mented by study of representative learning 
materials. Participation as teacher-assistant in 
actual high-school class rooms is highly recom- 


mended as a way of acquainting students with 
the operations of the class room and the nature 
of high-school pupils, which could be adequately 
learned in no other way. 


IX. CONCLUSION 


The study reported here is incomplete in 
many respects. For an adequate understanding 
of the role of special methods instruction in 
teacher-training, further studies are needed, in 
such areas as the opinions and evaluations of 
former students, or intensive, on-the-spot 
evaluation of the performance of student 
teachers after taking various kinds of methods 
courses. It would be valuable to make further 
study of various institutions in which substitute 
plans for special-methods instruction are in 
effect—such plans as “infiltrated content,” 
“‘professionalized subject-matter,” “field proj- 
ects,” “individualized study,” etc. 

Two keys to the improvement of courses are 
proposed: cooperation and flexibility. There is 
a need for departmental differences to be for- 
gotten and for understandings to be strength- 
ened. And there is a need for all of us to be re- 
ceptive to new ideas and to be adventurous in 
trying them out. 

JoserH V. THOMAS 

Austin Peay State College 

Clarksville, Tenn. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Central States Modern Language Teachers Association is pleased to announce that 
the United States Commissioner of Education, Dr. Samuel Brownell, will address the 
Association at the first spring meeting of the Association to be held at Purdue University, 
April 15-16, 1955. Commissioner Brownell will speak at the general session, April 16. 


NOTICE 


We urge our readers to send to the Modern Language Association, 6 Washington 
Square North, any information of interest concerning the teaching of foreign languages 


in our schools and colleges. 
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The Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese 
at the U. 8S. Naval Academy 


SHOULD like to express my gratitude to 

the directors of this conference and to our 
hosts, the University of Kentucky, for their 
kind invitation enabling me to participate in 
it.* The U. S. Naval Academy appreciates this 
opportunity, for despite the active and prac- 
tical language programs followed by our na- 
tion’s military institutions, these efforts are not 
widely known. This is due largely to the fact 
that these schools are very often not included 
in general studies of educational institutions. 
Perhaps this talk will help dispel some of the 
common misconceptions concerning the cur- 
riculum and the teaching methods of our mili- 
tary schools. It is based on my teaching expe- 
rience at the Naval Academy. The foreign 
language program of our sister institution the 
U.S. Military Academy, with whom we share a 
mutual interest, was covered in a talk given this 
morning by Colonel Walter J. Renfroe, Jr. 

The general theme, ‘Making America For- 
eign Language Conscious,” is well selected for 
it is not only a timely expression of a pressing 
problem, but even more, of a challenge and 
duty which it behooves every language teacher 
to consider seriously. I am happy to say that 
from their beginnings our military institutions 
have been cognizant of the necessity of the 
study of foreign languages, realizing their 
value to the individual, to the military service 
itself, and to the country in general. Some per- 
sons may be surprised to find out that our mili- 
tary schools have not only been foreign lan- 
guage conscious for many years, but to an ex- 
tent not seen even in some of our liberal arts 
colleges. 

This paper will be devoted to a discussion of 
the teaching of Spanish and Portuguese at the 
Naval Academy, but the same general pattern 
is also characteristic of the other languages 
taught there, namely, French, German, Rus- 
sian, and Italian. It will be directed towards 


answering several questions about our program: 
Why? By whom? How? With what results? 

Why? The first interrogative may be divided 
into two parts: Why language? and Why 
Spanish and Portuguese? 

First of all it must be made clear that a naval 
officer is more than a pilot, more than a sailor, 
and his education cannot be limited to the so- 
called professional subjects. The U. S. Naval 
Academy is not a mere trade or vocational 
school. It is an institution of learning on the 
college level and has always aimed at giving 
much more than a naval training. As early as 
1775 the immortal John Pauli Jones, whose re- 
mains now rest in the crypt of the Academy’s 
chapel, said in a letter to the Naval Committee 
of Congress: “It is by no means enough that an 
officer of the navy should be a capable mariner. 
He must be that, of course, but also a great 
deal more. He should be as well a gentleman of 
liberal education, refined manners, punctilious 
courtesy, and the nicest sense of personal 
honor.” 

Throughout the years the Naval Academy’s 
curriculum has shown a similar respect for the 
value of a broad background and today the 
social-humanistic subjects, such as English, 
History, Government, Speech, Foreign Lan- 
guages, Psychology and Leadership, take up 
about one-fourth of the total recitation hours. 
This is in keeping with the Academy’s mission: 
Through study and practical instruction to provide the 
midshipmen with a basic education and knowledge of the 
naval profession; to develop them morally, mentally, and 
physically; and by precept and example to indoctrinate 
them with the highest ideals of duty, honor, and loyalty; in 


order that the Naval Service may be provided with gradu- 
ates who are capable junior officers in whom have been de- 


*A paper read at the Sixth University of Kentucky 
Foreign Language Conference, Lexington, Kentucky, April 
23-25, 1953. 

1 Letter of September 14, 1775, quoted in Naval Phraseol- 
ogy (U. S. Naval institute, Annapolis, 1953), p. 82. 
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veloped the capacity and foundation for future develop- 
ment in mind and character leading toward a readiness to 
assume the highest responsibilities of citizenship and gov- 
ernment.? 


In addition to their commissions as officers, 
graduates receive the degree of Bachelor of 
Science, and the Academy is accredited by the 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

The general value of languages and their 
place in any truly liberal education is one which 
has been recognized by reputable college and 
university authorities. Although it is true that 
in the last few years some schools have lowered 
language requirements, there has also been 
noted a vigorous and wholesome reaction which 
has not only emphasized the need of more and 
better language instruction in higher education, 
but in some cases has also advocated extending 
this training to the elementary school. There 
has been felt the inspiration afforded by the 
energetic leadership of the former U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, Earl J. McGrath, who 
in an address given last year stressed the ‘‘co- 
gent psychological, social, pedagogical, and 
national reasons for intensifying and increasing 
the scope of language instruction in the Amer- 
ican school system.’ To this must be added the 
re-vitalized leadership and action of the Mod- 
ern Language Association which is now making 
2 complete study of the problem. A group of 
educators representing some of our finest pre- 
paratory schools and universities recently 
studied curriculums and methods and in its 
report emphasized the need of a thorough study 
of at least one foreign language. It stated: “It 
is time, in our view, to call a halt to this retreat 
toward monolingual isolationism.’ 

The Navy has always recognized the value 
of languages. In his letter John Paul Jones indi- 
cated that a naval officer should be able to 
write and to speak them. Today, the increased 
inter-dependence of countries and the accentu- 
ated efforts toward a community of nations, 
the predominant role of the United States in 
foreign affairs as shown by our part in such un- 
dertakings as the United Nations and the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, to name but two, 
have stressed the importance of language train- 
ing for communication purposes and also for a 
proper understanding of other peoples. 


In their defense of languages many propo- 
nents shy away from stressing national “‘inter- 
ests,” as if such claims were tainted. Yet one 
must be practical and realistic, which is not 
necessarily exactly the same as being selfish. 
In the world today interests are mutual, and 
not only defense but also living conditions and 
general welfare depend to a great extent on rela- 
tions with other countries. Although a neutral 
in the last war, Portugal’s interests were sufli- 
ciently clear as to lead her to sanction our use 
of the Azores as a valuable stopover on flights 
to Europe. If we are interested in the defense 
of the Iberian peninsula, so are Spain and 
Portugal who have joined us in considering 
this problem. If an enemy in any of the Ameri- 
cas would pose a threat to our security, it 
would certainly not leave the other countries 
snug in a bed of roses. These factors, the strate- 
gic importance of the Panama Canal and the 
approaches to it as well as of routes around 
South America were it to be closed, give further 
import to the countries to the south of us and 
to their languages. Nelson A. Rockefeller, for- 
merly Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
said that Spanish or Portuguese should become 
a second language on our continent.® That the 
gain rendered by our assistance to these areas 
is not all one-sided may be seen in the fact that 
the grest development projects undertaken 
have brought them increased production and a 
higher standard of living. To give but one ex- 
ample, with our help Venezuela has reached a 
position second only to that of the United 
States in the production of oil and produces 
more than the combined total of the world’s 
next two producers, Soviet Russia and Iran. 
President Eisenhower, in an address given 
April 12 before the Organization of American 
States meeting at the Pan American Union 


2? Pamphlet, United States Naval Academy. Curriculum, 
1952-1953 (Annapolis, 1952). 

3 “Language Study and World Affairs,” an address given 
in St. Louis, May 3, 1952, before the Central States Modern 
Language Association, Modern Language Journal, XXXVI 
(1952), 207. 

4 General Education in School and College (Cambridge 
Massachusetts, 1952), p. 48. 

5In an address given at the University of Michigan, 
July, 1941, quoted in part by Henry Grattan Doyle, “Effec- 
tive Inter-American Cooperation,”’ Hispania, XXV (1942), 
176. 
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Building, spoke of the need of solidarity in the 
Americas and said he would send his brother, 
Dr. Milton Eisenhower, president of Pennsyl- 
vania State College, to Latin America to pre- 
pare a report on ways of strengthening hemi- 
spheric economic and social bonds. 

It hardly seems necessary to say much more 
to defend the place of Spanish, the most popu- 
lar foreign language. At the Academy it forms 
the largest language group, comprising in re- 
cent years about forty per cent of the total 
enrollment, with its peak having been about 
one thousand. 

The problem of Portuguese needs more ex- 
planation, for despite the fact that over sixty 
million people speak this language it has been 
much neglected in our country. Jacob Ornstein,® 
Norman P. Sacks’ and others have pointed out 
the sad plight of Portuguese instruction. The 
Brazilian Minister Plenipotentiary, Afranio 
de Mello Franco, said that the most important 
task of his embassy was not the drafting of 
treaties nor attendance at diplomatic confer- 
ences, but rather to try to interest our young 
people in the language and history of Brazil.® 
He pointed out the ironic fact that one of our 
leading universities has a Portuguese library of 
some fifty thousand volumes but has fewer than 
a dozen students of Portuguese. Some schools, 
as the University of California at Los Angeles, 
the University of New Mexico, the University 
of North Carolina, Stanford, Vanderbilt, the 
University of Wisconsin and a few others have 
promoted Portuguese studies, but very much 
still remains to be done. The U. S. Military 
Academy and the Naval Academy have rela- 
tively high enrollments in this language, the 
latter’s total of from 100 to 220 a year having 
led the field in some past years. 

Brazil is one of our best neighbors and has 
not only indicated her interest in American 
aims but has translated it into action. She was 
one of the few American nations to send troops 
in both World Wars to fight on the side of 
freedom. Nor must we forget the valuable con- 
tributions in minerals and strategic materials 
which came from her almost limitless resources. 
During the last war our armed services also 
made good use of her ports and airfields. It is 
not generally known that Brazil is the world’s 
largest republic, for its area is greater than that 
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of the United States. SAo Paulo is the fastest 
growing large city in the world. That our inter- 
ests and those of Brazil are mutual may be seen 
in the significant fact that United States trade 
with Brazil as indicated by exports and imports 
is over one billion dollars, greater than our 
trade with any other nation in the world with 
the exception of Canada! Facts may be some- 
what blunt and uninteresting in themselves but 
as one writer put it, they are very stubborn 
things. Yes, there are great “‘interests,” and 
there is nothing wrong in admitting that this is 
the case. What would be inexcusable would be 
for us to limit our perspective to merely ma- 
terial gains and to lose sight of the rights of 
these countries by showing no regard for them, 
their people, or their language. In our anxiety 
over the problems posed in Europe and Asia, 
legitimate though it may be, we must not only 
not forget our neighbors, but we should show 
an appreciation of their role, by welcoming 
their cooperation and by treating them with the 
respect they deserve. 

The next question to be answered about our 
instruction is: By whom? One of the general 
misconceptions is the belief that all the teach- 
ing at the Naval Academy is done by men in 
uniform. It is true that some subjects, as sea- 
manship and navigation, ordnance and gun- 
nery, for example, are taught almost exclusively 
by officers. However, this is not true in the 
social-humanistic field, where the instruction is 
handled primarily by qualified and trained 
civilians. At the present time there are twelve 
civilian instructors and three officers teaching 
Spanish as their main language and four civil- 
ians and one officer teaching it as their minor 
subject. Two of these officers are college lan- 
guage teachers now serving on active duty. All 
of the Portuguese instruction is handled by 
civilians, most of it by three instructors. Since 
most of the work is limited to the first two years 
of language, the main emphasis is on obtaining 
good teachers rather than scholars or good re- 
search men, although faculty members are en- 
couraged to participate in professional confer- 


6 “Facts, Figures, and Opinions on the Present Status of 
Portuguese,” Hispania, XX XIII (1950), 251-55. 

7“The Problem of Portuguese Enrollment,” Hispania, 
XXXIV (1951), 285-88. 

® Reported in Visién, February 5, 1952. 
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ences, to do research, write textbooks, and to 
make other contributions to the language field. 
The Ph.D. degree is not required, except for 
promotion to the rank of full professor, and 
in the past men without the degree have often 
been selected over men with it. Instructors are 
encouraged to spend their free time maintain- 
ing their proficiency in the language they teach 
and in keeping abreast of conditions in the 
countries where it is spoken. The Navy Depart- 
ment cooperates by making possible travel and 
study abroad, and practically all the members 
of the teaching staff of the Department of 
Foreign Languages have spent periods of time 
in foreign countries. Some of the men have been 
very active in improving teaching methods and 
in the writing of textbooks. The main dedica- 
tion, however, is to the practical teaching of 
language and to the related activities which 
make it lively and interesting. 

How? The language program at the Naval 
Academy has two main aims: (1) a practical 
objective which stresses ability to use the lan- 
guage; (2) a cultural objective which empha- 
sizes information about the area, and about the 
people who speak the language.!® The course 
covers two years. each divided into two seven- 
teen-week terms of classes. These meet an 
average of three hours a week. 

The first-year course does not vary greatly 
from the average beginning college course ex- 
cept that classes are small, about thirteen to a 
section, and that correct pronunciation and 
oral work, especially efforts to get the students 
to use the language, are stressed heavily from 
the very beginning. Special pronunciation 
pamphlets prepared by the Spanish and Portu- 
guese divisions provide an introduction to the 
language. A series of recordings which cover 
basic sounds, word grouping, and much of the 
first term’s work, with pauses for repetition and 
imitation, are also used. These and practice 
tapes are made available to the midshipmen at 
no cost to them. Lesson helps and other aids 
are resorted to in an endeavor to make the 
most of the recitation period, for the midship- 
men have only one hour of preparation for each 
class. Extra instruction is provided for those 
students who need assistance. In Spanish those 
students who already have some knowledge of 
the language and who are qualified as shown 


by examination may be put in advanced sec- 
tions where they start with the second-year 
course. 

In the second year the classes meet two hours 
a week for nine weeks and three hours a week 
after that. The materials used treat of the area 
and of the general culture of the people who 
speak the language studied and also include 
samples of their literature. This is not trans- 
lated but rather discussed, for the course is con- 
ducted in Spanish or Portuguese, as the case 
may be. There is some writing of sentences and 
of compositions which serves to review princi- 
ples of grammar and to promote greater accu- 
racy in expression. The last ten recitations of the 
course are devoted to a study and use of Naval 
Phraseology, a book in six languages prepared 
by the Department of Foreign Languages. The 
student gets practical experience acting as in- 
terpreter in situations similar to those in which 
he may find himself some day in his career as a 
naval officer. Furthermore, he is acquainted 
with technical and up-to-date vocabulary and 
expressions in the language he is studying. For 
the advanced Spinish group there is the equiva- 
lent of a third-year course where the students 
discuss the material and ideas contained in, as 
well as the thoughts stimulated by such books 
as Cervantes’ Don Quijote, Angel del Rfo’s 
Del solar hispénico, and Américo Castro’s 
Iberoamérica. 

Although language classes are held only dur- 
ing the first two years, the midshipmen may 
keep in contact with their language all four 
years they are at the Academy. The Spanish 
and Portuguese Clubs are very active, provid- 
ing a variety of programs with movies, slides, 
music, songs, quiz programs, picnics, and other 
activities in which the midshipmen use the for- 
eign language. Books, recorded language courses 
and tapes are available to those interested, and 


Angel Cabrillo-Vazquez, Trozos escogidos (with Cecil 
Knight Jones and Henry Grattan Doyle); Alden R. Hefler, 
Trafalgar and Primeras lecturas (both with Ramén Espi- 
nosa), Risas y sonrisas and A Handbook of Comparative 
Grammar (both with Richard E. Chandler); George E. 
Starnes and Oscar Fernandez, ¢De gué hablamos? ; George E. 
Starnes dQué quiere decir? (with Herbert A. Van Scoy). 

10 Homer B. Winchell, “The Twofold Objective in the 
Modern Language Program of the U. S. Naval Academy,” 
Modern Language Journal, XX XIII (1949), 445-49. 
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foreign newspapers and magazines are dis- 
tributed. The Spanish Club has sponsored 
dancing instruction in Spanish and Spanish- 
American dance steps, and the Portuguese Club 
has published its own little Portuguese news- 
paper. Some of the students maintain a regular 
correspondence with pen pals in other countries. 
The clubs also sponsor full-length foreign 
movies and in recent years the Spanish group 
has presented “‘Guadalajara,” Quijote,” 
“La locura de amor,” ‘‘E] sombrero de tres 
picos,” and others. The Portuguese films shown 
have been ‘“‘Aldéia branca,” “‘Capas negras,”’ 
and “O Fado.” 

The great enthusiasm and interest manifest 
in these clubs may be seen in the fact that al- 
though they must compete with many other 
clubs and activities at the Academy and al- 
though they meet during the already too-limited 
study time, the combined total shows that over 
five hundred midshipmen belong to these two 
clubs. Last year the midshipmen of the com- 
bined language clubs conceived, planned, and 
carried out a Foreign Language Dance which 
was a great success. Among the refreshment 
stands were a Spanish Casa Blanca and a 
Portuguese coffee house. 

One of the most valuable of the extra-cur- 
ricular activities is after-dinner speaking which 
takes place at a series of formal dinners held 
during the year. The foreign language is spoken 
at the table and several midshipmen give pre- 
pared speeches on a variety of subjects. Usually 
foreign guests are present and address the stu- 
dents. Naval officers and diplomatic officials 
from many Latin American countries, and other 
notables as Abreu Gémez and Tavares de SA, 
have attended. Many of these men have re- 
acted enthusiastically and some of them have 
been most generous. Dr. Escorel de Moraes of 
the Brazilian Embassy contributed books on 
the literature and history of Brazil, and Com- 
mander Anténio M. Belo, the Portuguese 
Naval Attaché, donated a fine selection of 
Portuguese books. After his visit, the Portu- 
guese Ambassador Dr. Theoténio Pereira in- 
vited the midshipmen to the Portuguese Em- 
bassy in Washington where they were treated 
toa buffet supper of Portuguese food and enter- 
tained with a musical program. On another 
occasion Portuguese instructors were permitted 


to take some of their outstanding students to 
the Luso-Brazilian Colloquium sponsored by 
Vanderbilt University and the Library of Con- 
gress. There the midshipmen met and con- 
versed with leaders in the field of Portuguese 
studies, not only of the United States but also 
from Portugal, Brazil, England, and other 
parts of the world. These contacts proved stimu- 
lating to the midshipmen, who in turn made a 
favorable impression on the foreign visitors. 
Administrative officials of the Academy, offi- 
cers carefully selected for what is considered one 
of the Navy’s most important duties, show an 
appreciation of the important role of foreign 
languages and render valuable assistance by 
encouraging language activities. The present 
superintendent is Vice Admiral Turner M. 
Joy who was in charge of the first truce talks at 
Panmunjom in Korea. 

Every occasion is taken to put the language 


studied to practical use. At times midshipmen 


escort visiting foreign guests. On the occasion 
of the visits of the Spanish ‘‘Juan Sebastian de 
Elcano” and the Brazilian “Almirante Sal- 
danha,” both naval training ships, Spanish and 
Portuguese students served as hosts. Summer 
cruises to foreign ports, for example this year 
to Brazil, give the students an excellent oppor- 
tunity to speak the language and enjoy the 
benefits it brings them. 

The last question to be answered is: Wit/ 
what resulis? We feel that the results of our 
program are good. All of the students receive a 
background and training in the language stud- 
ied. In most cases they have acquired a satis- 
factory oral facility and the better men have a 
commendable fluency and proficiency. Those 
who take the advanced Spanish course and 
those who do sufficiently well in the regular 
second-year Spanish and Portuguese courses 
are designated as translators in these languages. 
Those who pass a practicai oral examination 
given two years after they have completed their 
study of the language, are given the rating of 
interpreter. This year about 150 were qualified 
as translators in Spanish and 25 of these took 
and passed the examination as interpreters. 
In Portuguese, where the enrollment is much 
less, there were 12 translators and 5 of these 
took the oral test and qualified as interpreters. 
Letters received from graduates attest to the 
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practical and effective use they have made of 
their language training. In recent years one 
Spanish and two Portuguese students have 
been awarded Rhodes scholarships. One of the 
latter told me of his plans to study Spanish 
and French while in England and then to visit 
France and Spain, as well as Portugal. 

In summary, in the teaching of Spanish and 
Portuguese at the U. S. Naval Academy, as of 
French, German, Russian, and Italian, the 
policy has been to provide the midshipmen 
with a thorough training and practice in the 
use of the language itself, with some study of 
the areas, and of the people who speak it. 
Whether the naval officer in the future finds 
himself a negotiator with representatives of 
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other nations, naval attaché in a foreign coun- 
try, interpreter in a particular situation, a 
visitor abroad, or merely engaged in a conver- 
sation with a foreigner, it is believed that he 
will have benefited from his two years of lan- 
guage. Regardless of how much or how little he 
retains of the language itself, his training in it 
should have given him a better understanding 
of foreign peoples and an insight as to how to 
deal with them. In the last analysis, proper 
training is conducive to good results and to 
good fortune, for as the saying goes, “the winds 
and waves are always on the side of the ablest 
navigators.” 
OscaR FERNANDEZ 
U.S. Naval Academy 


NOTICE 


CENTRAL STATES MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


The Association will have a dual session in 1955. The first meeting will be held at Pur- 
due University, April 15-16, and the second, in Minneapolis, Minnesota, May 6-7, with 
headquarters in the Hotel Leamington, Minneapolis. Dr. Emma Marie Birkmaier, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, the new president of the Association, is in charge of the Minneapolis 


meeting. 


The following are the section chairmen for the Minneapolis meeting: 
French—Chairman, Professor Harold M. Davidson, Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, 


Michigan; 


German—Chairman, Professor William Dehorn, Marquette University, Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin; 


Spanish-Portuguese—Chairman, Professor Peter F. Smith, Jr., Beloit Coliege, Beloit, 


Wisconsin; 


Teacher-Training—Chairman, Professor Walter Patterson, University of Minnesota, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Those wishing to read papers at this meeting are urged to write to the proper chairman 


as early as possible. 


Language Teaching in the Soviet Union 


URING the summer of 1954, my wife and 

I visited her brother in the American Em- 
bassy in Moscow. Being a teacher, I was na- 
turally anxious to find out as much as I could 
about methods of instruction behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

My efforts to pursue the investigation of this 
subject repeated the experience of other non- 
Russians who have recounted the difficulties of 
establishing contact with Soviet citizens en- 
gaged in cultural activities. In Leningrad, ‘‘In- 
tourist,” the official Soviet tourist agency, ex- 
plained that school teachers and university pro- 
fessors were all on vacation and that conse- 
quently it would be impossible to arrange a 
meeting. When I was at the American Embassy 
in Moscow, “Intourist” disclaimed any respon- 
sibility for arranging such an interview, al- 
though that agency did help me in another 
matter. The appropriate agency of the Ministry 
of Education was quite discouraging, citing the 
vacation as a major obstacle among others. The 
matter stood in abeyance while we were taking 
a trip down into the Ukraine and the Crimea. 
In the quite attractive city of Kiev, I walked 
into the university and asked a member of the 
staff if he would be good enough to take me to 
one of the professors of French, which is my 
subject. This gentleman made a very real effort 
to find one for me, but entrance examinations 
had been held that morning, and the professors 
were home during the afternoon correcting. I 
did manage to speak in French with a student. 
It was unfortunate that the courtesy shown me 
by the university staff member could not have 
resulted in a meeting with a Russian colleague. 
I feel sure that had I been at the university in 
the morning, I should have succeeded in meet- 
ing one. It was suggested that I return next 
morning, but this was our last day in Kiev. 

Returning from Yalta to Moscow, I found 
that the Ministry of Education was still dis- 
couraging, but, to my surprise, an interview 
was arranged a day or two before our departure. 
I met a certain Miss Chietlin, head of the Divi- 


sion of Research of the Pedagogical Institute in 
Moscow. She was unable to discuss with me 
literature courses in the detail that I might 
have wished, but she was most helpful in giving 
me a picture of the teaching of languages in the 
Soviet Union, this subject being her specialty. 
It is to this long conversation with her and to 
conversations with students and former stu- 
dents of the universities of Leningrad, Moscow 
and Kiev that I am indebted in writing this 
article. 

In the schools, Soviet pupils start the study 
of a foreign language at the age of twelve, this 
age therefore making the Soviet practice closer 
to the European than to the American. The 
languages studied are, in order of preference, 
English, German and French. The number of 
pupils in a class is on the average forty. The 
method of teaching is not uniform. The debate 
that rages so often in the United States with 
regard to the respective merits of the oral and 
reading methods is a much heard one in Russia. 
Teachers take sides according to what they may 
consider to be the primary goal of language 
teaching. There are two theories. The first aims 
at the development of comprehension of the 
foreign language, especially the written lan- 
guage. The second aims at a development of the 
ability to speak the language. In schools where 
the first theory is practiced, reading and trans- 
lation form the core of the course. Russian is 
used as the chief vehicle of instruction through- 
out the five years of study. On the other hand, 
in schools where the second theory is in prac- 
tice, the emphasis is on oral work, and the 
foreign language may be used exclusively, be- 
ginning anywhere from the first day of instruc- 
tion to the third year. In a quite recent experi- 
ment, one or two schools have initiated the use 
of a foreign language as the vehicle for instruc- 
tion in courses other than the language courses 
themselves. 

Of the two theories of language teaching 
goals, the first is more firmly established as a 
tradition in the Soviet Union just as it has been 
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in this country. The second must overcome the 
difficulty of appearing as something of an up- 
start. The first also has the advantage of cor- 
responding more realistically to the Soviet citi- 
zen’s position as a potential traveler. Russians 
will deny, as indeed Miss Chietlin did, that 
their government restricts their travel. With 
respect to officially sponsored groups, her view 
could be valid. However, individuals in a group 
can, with studied enterprise, avoid speaking the 
language of the country being visited almost 
completely. Such a person will not miss the op- 
portunities that a course emphasising oral work 
might have afforded. It is the citizen who sets 
out alone or with his family who will have a 
very practical need of the spoken language in 
the foreign country that he visits. He would 
certainly want to have had oral training and 
would lament having had to be in classes num- 
bering forty pupils. The fact is that the private 
Soviet citizen is not free to go wherever he likes, 
whenever he likes. Anyone who has seen coun- 
tries both sides of the Iron Curtain must ap- 
plaud this realistic policy on the part of a gov- 
ernment which refrains from inviting unflatter- 


‘ing comparisons. It is a policy which must be 


taken into account in any attempt to predict 
the future of the two theories mentioned above. 
At the present time the Soviet student can not 
in the forseeable future contemplate the real 
need of a fluency in foreign languages. 

Yet teachers are teachers everywhere. We 
are all ever seeking to improve our methods of 
instruction. Scholarly publications and the 
ideas in them cross international boundaries. 
Russians, in fact, are keenly interested in Amer- 
ican methods of education and read what they 
can on the subject. It is the American emphasis 
on the practical that appeals to Soviet peda- 
gogists. Some language teachers in Russia rec- 
ognize that, in theory, there is a basic frustra- 
tion about exposing students to a foreign lan- 
guage for three years or more only to find that 
at the end of that time they are no more ad- 
vanced in the matter of speaking the language 
than they were at the beginning. Such teachers 
are drawn to the oral method, but they are 
working against considerable odds. 

It is of interest to record that even in gram- 
mar books, Soviet ideology can find a vehicle of 
expression. It is not uncommon to find the il- 
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lustration of a grammatical point contained in 
a sentence that comments on some phase of 
life in the U.S.S.R. We may find such sentences 
as these in a short grammar of the French lan- 
guage: ‘‘Nous aimons notre Patrie socialiste;” 
“Les travailleurs soviétiques accomplissent 
avec succés le plan de cing ans;” ‘“L’Armée 
soviétique a sauvé les travailleurs du monde en- 
tier;” “Les enfants soviétiques deviendront de 
bons citoyens.’”! 

In the universities, the course is a five year 
one. Every student must have at least three 
years of a foreign language in the university. 
The normal choice is from English, German or 
French and in that order of preference, German 
being a good second and French a somewhat 
weak third. Language majors have a wider 
choice than just these three, and they take a 
second foreign language as a minor. The meth- 
ods of instruction are even more conservative 
than in the schools in that reading and gram- 
mar are used almost to the exclusion of oral 
work as the approach to the language except in 
certain courses likely to be taken by majors. 
The development of oral fluency is a last con- 
sideration. I found in conversations with stu- 
dents and ex-students that those who had taken 
only the minimum requirements were at about 
the same level of incapacity as American stu- 
dents with the same amount of study. How- 
ever, those who had majored in a foreign lan- 
guage seemed generally to be more fluent than 
American majors. 

As for literature courses, a study by century 
is still popular, although ‘Great Authors”’ 
courses are also given. The lectures are usually 
in the language of the literature concerned. 
There is no reason to believe that the major in 
a foreign literature is inadequately trained. 
And this is a good thing, for once he leaves the 
shelves of the university library he will find 
those of the book shops tragically empty of 
world literature. 

The post-graduate course leading to a teach- 
ing career is one of three years. The foreign 
language student, as others, will be expected to 
take courses in pedagogy, and this is almost 
sure to be Soviet pedagogy. 

Before closing, a word or two about Soviet 


1B. Tsietlin, Short Grammatical Explanation of the 
French Language (Moscow, 1950), pp. 1, 44. 
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teachers. Language teachers seem to be ac- 
complishing creditably the goals that have been 
set. Due to the present emphasis on reading 
and grammar, the dearth of native teachers of 
foreign languages is not yet a problem. If cir- 
cumstances some day bring about a general 
shift in emphasis to the oral method, pronuncia- 
tion must suffer. Too many generations will 
have passed on the peculiarities of certain Rus- 
sian sounds without the corrective influence of 
native teachers. The great device of imitation 
will have lost its efficacy. It is true that the 
phonetic nature of the Russian language should 
help Soviet teachers in the use of phonetic sym- 
bols in language teaching. However, it is this 
writer’s belief, based on the hearing of a good 
deal of English and French spoken in the Soviet 
Union, that a lengthy isolation from native 
sounds actually articulated and not merely 
represented by a dead phonetic table will have 
a lasting and adverse affect on pronunciation 
in that country. What sort of a pronunciation 
can one expect of a teacher of, let us say, 
French who has been taught by another Rus- 
sian who himself may never have heard a 
Frenchman speak? This will be a serious prob- 
lem some day if there is a real cultural exchange 
between the Russian people and the rest of the 
world, 


Teachers in Russia have many of the diffi- 
culties familiar to us in the United States, 
whatever the field. There were a couple of indi- 
cations of this fact during the summer of 1954. 
In one instance, teachers appealed to the Min- 
istry of Education for relief from compulsory 
attendance at meetings where such endless 
topics as methods and aims were discussed. In 
the other case, teachers asked that the number 
of examinations be reduced so that some of the 
time now devoted to correcting could be em- 
ployed otherwise. 

Finally, it is interesting to record that Soviet 
propaganda, in its search for vulnerable spots 
in the American way of life, aims from time to 
time at the teaching profession in the United 
States. On page 4 of the August 1 issue of 
Pravda, there is an article recounting the Ameri- 
can teacher’s necessity to supplement his in- 
come. The article is accompanied by pictures 
of two American teachers in class and at their 
extra jobs; one is a bar-tender and the other a 
gas-station attendant. It should be stated as a 
point of fact that teacher salaries in the Soviet 
Union are believed by objective observers to 
compare favorably with those in the United 
States. 

Joun Van EERDE 

University of Rhode Island 
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The Organization of the Foreign Language 
Program at the State Level* 


N MAY 1953, the Modern language Associa- 

tion of America issued a bulletin including 
as complete a list as possible of the organiza- 
tions to which modern foreign language teach- 
ers belong and to which they presumably pay 
their annual dues. This list is incredibly long 
and bewildering. If we could be saved by a sheer 
number of organizations, I feel sure we could 
dismiss any future worries from our minds. Un- 
fortunately, the number and diversity of such 
professional societies lead also to a further pos- 
sible conclusion: namely, that we have scattered 
our efforts into a wide variety of organizations 
which were never designed to meet some of our 
current needs. 

In order to make my remarks brief, let me 
begin by summarizing a few points which may 
find rather general agreement. 

Within the university and college communi- 
ties, we tend to see the foreign language prob- 
lem as one which car be solved by our own fac- 
ulties. We fight our own campus battles, being 
grateful, of course, for any support we may re- 
ceive from the outside. We tend all too often to 
forget that some of the most critical situations 
facing us as a profession are largely out of our 
hands. In the American public schools, the 
first twelve grades are almost completely con- 
trolled by state departments of education work- 
ing very closely with teacher training institu- 
tions—what Professor Arthur E. Bestor has re- 
cently called an ‘Interlocking Directorate.” 
I believe it will be rather generally conceded 
that foreign languages have not found their 
greatest friends among members of this ‘‘Di- 
rectorate.”” And yet the problems with which 
we contend on the college level are greatly ac- 
centuated when foreign language study is elim- 
inated from secondary education or greatly 
neglected. 

The Modern Language Association of Ameri- 
ca in sponsoring the present Foreign Language 
Program is faced with two very real and practi- 
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cal difficulties. Its membership is drawn almost 
exclusively from colleges and universities and 
it is not organized to deal effectively with the 
problems arising in the public school systems 
of individual states. From the very beginning, 
it has seen the necessity of relying upon regional 
organizations to further its program. 

The South Atlantic Modern Language Asso- 
ciation and other such organizations elsewhere 
in this country have much the same difficulties 
as the Modern Language Association of Ameri- 
ca. As of November 2, 1953, there were only 
about twenty-two members of the SAMLA 
who teach in high schools. The SAMLA is pri- 
marily, at the present time, an organization of 
college and university teachers. Neither our na- 
tional association nor our regional association 
is in a good position to reach the thousands of 
foreign language teachers in the high schools. 
Neither organization is in a good position to 
work with these teachers as they face unsympa- 
thetic school superintendents and hostile stu- 
dent councilors. Neither organization can plead 
its case before the state officials who determine 
teacher certification, salary increases, school 
evaluation programs, policies of curriculum, 
and the many matters of concern to high school 
teachers of modern foreign languages. 

We do have, of éourse, language associations 
on the state level. For instance, I suppose, in 
almost every state there is a chapter of the 
American Association of Teachers of French. 
In most states, there is a chapter also of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese. These associations have done 
excellent work in bringing together high school 
and college teachers; but the active membership 
is often small, the activities reduced to one or 
two meetings a year, and the program not pri- 
marily designed to deal with the general situa- 


* This paper was read at the General Session of the 
South Atlantic Modern Language Association, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, November 26, 1953. 
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tion confronting the profession as a whole. 
Above all, neither the AATF nor the AATSP 
can speak for all the language teachers of a 
state. The division into professional groups de- 
voted to a particular language tends to divide 
strength and to prevent us from achieving a 
united front when we have a common program 
to support. Many language teachers in high 
school and college teach more than one modern 
foreign language. They are not likely to pay 
dues to two organizations and actively support 
both. 

I am leaving aside consideration of profes- 
sional societies which are strictly local in char- 
acter or devoted exclusively to the pursuit of 
research activities. But it is important to note 
that most state educational associations have a 
division for modern foreign language teachers. 
Since membership in these state associations is 
virtually compulsory for high school teachers, 
one might think that the affiliated foreign lan- 
guage groups would be natural centers about 
which to build effective state organizations. 
That may, in fact, be true; but there are some 
difficulties which must be faced frankly. Many 
college and university professors do not belong 
to the state educational associations and do not 
care to pay the dues generally required. Fre- 
quently these professors resist all persuasion on 
this point fearing that the dreaded ‘‘Education- 
ists’? may be in control of the organizations in 
question. Seldom do they make serious investi- 
gations to determine the reality or falsity of 
their fears. 

To meet the situations we face today, what 
we need are strong state organizations sup- 
ported by the teachers of all modern foreign 
languages at all levels from grade school 
through Graduate School. In some states, it 
may seem wise to include the teachers of classi- 
cal languages as well. In some states, it may well 
be that English teachers would like also to be 
affiliated. Whether such organizations should 
be linked to state educational associations is 
not of paramount importance. The answer to 
that question will be dictated by local state 
conditions. 

What is essential is that these organizations 


must be alive and active twelve months in the 
year, sending out to all the teachers of the state 
the information which they need to support 
modern foreign language study and to increase 
its prestige in the local school districts. They 
need to gather and disseminate information 
which may come from schools and colleges 
throughout the region. They need to have a 
definite program to urge before the state offi- 
cials of education. They need to be the strong 
link between the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America and the public school system 
of this country. 

What happens in your state and mine when 
foreign language teachers learn that they can 
rece've an increase in salary only by taking 
Summer School courses in the United States but 
will receive mo increase in salary by going 
abroad to study the language, culture and civ- 
ilization which they teach? Who protests? What 
happens in your state when a large publicly 
supported teacher training institution drops 
from its curriculum all language study, ancient 
or modern? What happens when a group of 
educators evaluating the work in a particular 
high school recommends to the principal and 
superintendent that foreign language study be 
drastically reduced or dropped entirely as an 
unessential luxury in the curriculum? Is there 
in your state or in mine an organization per- 
pared to take up these issues and present with 
some authority and prestige the case of modern 
foreign language teachers? 

My remarks are somewhat in the form of a 
question to which I do not have the answer. It 
may be that among the states represented in 
this association, there are at the present time 
organizations functioning efficiently along the 
lines I have suggested. I should be surprised, 
however, if all our states have such organiza- 
tions; and it seems to me that until each indi- 
vidual state is organized to meet its own par- 
ticular situation, the modern foreign language 
program from which we hope so much is likely 
to prove ineffective at the “grass roots’’ where 
it is most needed. 

Howarp S. JORDAN 

University of Georgia 
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NYONE who has recently taken courses in 
supervision or who has read journals of 
education or professional educational textbooks 
must have been struck by the increasing fre- 
quency with which the position of department 
head is being challenged. The writer will hasten 
to make his own stand quite clear. He is not 
even remotely interested in consolidating any 
personal gain. Vested interests may resist re- 
trenchment for a while but ultimately lose out 
in the arena of ideas. The writer is interested 
only in clarifying his own thinking in this mat- 
ter and deciding in his own mind what is best 
for both school and society. He sets forth the 
following exposition with the hope that it may 
be helpful to others who may be perplexed by 
this same question. 

Perhaps it is not extravagant to say that the 
success of even a small high school depends to a 
large degree on the kind and amount of skilled 
assistance which the principal can co-ordinate. 
The principal can not perform duties of a speci- 
alized character in many fields. High school 
pupils registered in language courses may, 
therefore, be without effective leadership. In 
such departments, teachers are sometimes se- 
cretly pleased with their freedom from supervi- 
sion which they mistakenly identify with criti- 
cism and interference. Some teach one thing, 
others something else, and since the course of 
study may be loosely interpreted, or even ig- 
nored, a chaotic state of affairs is the inevitable 
result. Lack of departmental leadership does 
not generally encourage teacher initiative. It 
can just as well be used as a cloak to hide in- 
competence and educational waste. This does 
not mean that a teacher should be forced to 
adhere to a rigidly prescribed course of study. 
A broad but consistent policy is determined 
upon by the entire department and all other 
interested sources. Curriculum reorganization 
through democratic participation and co- 
operation is a sine qua non. The teachers them- 
selves under the guidance of their department 
head will resolve technical questions of scope, 
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sequence, integration, interaction, methodol- 
ogy, evaluation and the like. Through demo- 
cratic means the morale of the teachers will be 
improved and the quality of the instruction 
greatly enhanced. 

The department head should make a deter- 
mined effort to convince his teachers that he 
genuinely appreciates their contribution. While 
generous in giving praise when it is deserved, he 
must not fall into the error of being undiscrimi- 
nating. Supervision should be a co-operative, 
creative, democratic process promoting growth 
on the part of the teachers and inducing a warm 
feeling of professional pride, a sense of achieve- 
ment, a desire to improve. No department head 
will ever fancy himself in the role of dictator, 
omniscient and infallible. Only when the de- 
partment head feels professionally certain that 
the educational welfare of the pupils is being 
sacrificed should he venture to interfere. Teach- 
ers gifted with vision, originality, and enter- 
prise should be led to feel that their efforts at 
experimentation are appreciated, that their 
ideas are not frowned upon or discouraged with 
indifference. 

There is need for a department head not only 
for the well-being of the school, but what is 
much more important, so that opportunities of 
optimum educative growth will be offered to the 
future citizens of the community, state, and 
nation. Taxpayers do not support public edu- 
cation simply to provide jobs for teachers or 
department heads. The maximum growth of 
the whole child is what parents are interested 
in. An efficient department head performs a 
valuable function in facilitating and improving 
this educative process. 

The development of high morale and co- 
operation among the teachers, interest in effi- 
cient teaching methods and experimental pro- 
cedures, zeal for calling forth high professional 
ideals and standards of achievement, these 
alone serve to justify the appointment of a head 
to the modern language department. 

But specifically what are the definite duties of 
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a language department head? He or she should 
be constantly alert to offer effective leadership 
as follows: 


1. Survey the community served by the school 
2. Analyze the interests, needs, and capacities of the 
pupils 
3. Organize, supervise, and evaluate the language pro- 
gram 
4. Improve language articulation between the elemen- 
tary and junior high school, between the, junior and 
senior high school 
5. Provide for horizontal and vertical integration 
6. Construct departmental tests according to the best 
statistical techniques 
7. Administer tests, interpret results, consider implica- 
tions 
8. Advise concerning placement or reclassification of 
pupils 
9. Evaluate language credits of pupils transferring 
from other schools 
10. Develop and maintain cumulative records of pupils 
11. Confer with teachers, pupils, and parents when de- 
partment matters are involved 
12. Analyze the interests, abilities, experience, and 
training of teachers 
13. Develop and maintain cumulative records of teach- 
ers 
14. Provide means whereby teachers may rate them- 
selves 
15. Visit classes in a professional and friendly spirit 
16. Plan, conduct, follow up results of individual con- 
ferences with teachers 
17. Plan, conduct, follow up results of demonstration 
teaching 
18. Analyze and appraise own supervision traits and ac- 
tivities 
19. Provide means whereby staff members may rate 
supervisor’s traits and activities 
20. Guide teachers’ cultural growth and professional 
training 
21. Help fill vacancies in the language department 
22. Help substitutes and new teachers to adjust 
23. Hold department meetings to co-ordinate objec- 
tives, methods, teaching materials, standards of 
achievement 
24. Make progress reports to the principal on the work 
in the department 
25. Select textbooks, maps, filmstrips, other audio- 
visual aids 
26. Be responsible for storage, issuance, and return of all 
teaching materials 
27. Help promote extra-curricular activities related to 
the language department 
28. Attend to departmental correspondence with em- 
ployers, parents, or other institutions 
29. Serve on special committees at the request of the 
principal or superintendent 
30. Interpret work in the language department by ac- 
cepting invitations to speak and write 


All these thirty points may be summed up by 
saying that the chief function of the department 
head is to improve the instruction in his de- 
partment. 

What should be the qualifications of a lan- 
guage department head? Not just any teacher 
should be appointed head of a modern language 
department. The individual selected should 
possess those personal qualities necessary for 
effective leadership. He should be energetic, tact- 
ful, resourceful, and infinitely patient, Not simply 
an order-giver, but one who can set the pace for the 
members of the department. The department head 
should possess a broad, deep cultural and profes- 
sional background. He should know and put into 
practice all those democratic processes necessary 
for the smooth and effective functioning of all the 
parts of the educational structure. He should of 
course have achieved distinct success as a teach- 
er in all the languages offered in the department. 
He should know how to measure the degree to 
which the course objectives are being realized. 
This duty will require the administration and 
interpretation of (1) prognostic tests to measure 
linguistic aptitude and probable success in lan- 
guage courses, (2) diagnostic tests to discover 
pupil needs and difficulties, (3) progress tests to 
show the nature and extent of improvement, and 
(4) standardized achievement tests to measure 
the final results for the semester or year in rela- 
tion to national norms. It is not sufficient merely 
to give tests and tabulate results. These results 
must be studied, analyzed, and weaknesses re- 
placed by validated techniques. These psycho- 
logical techniques may vary in different phases 
of the same subject according to the maturity 
and needs of pupils and their purpose, if any, in 
pursuing language study. The department head 
should be a leader in thought and a co-ordinator 
of action. He should give promise of continued 
cultural and professional growth. If the position 
of department head were regarded less as a re- 
ward for years of perfunctory service, and more 
as a responsibility bestowed upon those with 
the capacity for creative leadership, the ques- 
tion posed in the title to this paper might have 
never arisen. 

CaRLo Vacca 

Senior High School 

Watertown, Massachusetts 
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ASTP Characteristics in 55 Colleges, 1941-1951: 
Methodological Practices Pertinent to the 
Development of Language Skills 


INTRODUCTION 


HE Army Specialized Training Program 

in Foreign Languages (ASTP) has been 
discussed in whole and in part many many times 
in the various professional journals. The pro- 
fession at large is familiar with the intent, the 
scope, the operation, and the implication of 
this program. For a time the ASTP was the 
dominant theme of many conferences and writ- 
ings of members of language groups interested 
in the place and methodology of modern foreign 
languages in the high school and college cur- 
ricula. Gradually, however, less and less was 
heard about the ASTP as an operational war 
plan, still less about what its effect should be 
on foreign language teaching, and a lot was 
heard about various ‘‘new”’ programs that were 
being initiated in various colleges. This writer 
attempted to measure to what extent certain 
aspects of the ASTP were introduced into the 
curricula of those institutions which were ex- 
posed to the program during World War II. 

The study was limited to the 55 colleges that 
had the ASTP in the belief that they would be 
a breeding-ground for any new developments. 
The study was further limited in part to the 
more common languages of the Romance group. 
The ASTP was considered in whole and in part. 
Attention was specifically focussed on the fol- 
lowing features of the Army Language Train- 
ing Program: 
. oral/aural practices 
. special sectioning of students 
. the use of informants 
. the use of audio-visual materials 
. the introduction of “exotic” languages, not tradition- 
ally studied in colleges 

6. concentrated application of length of time of ex- 


posure to the language 
7. special divisions of such length of time for any specific 


purposes. 


wn re 


Essentially the idea was to consider certain 
college language programs for the academic 
year 1941-1942 and the same programs for the 
academic year 1951-1952 in order to see how 
aims, methodology, and practices developed. 
Such a study is not exclusively quantitative. 
That is to say that one cannot measure develop- 
ment so much in percentages as in terms of 
practice. One measures growth then. Since the 
ASTP aimed at the tool-use of the language in 
the sense that literary studies and cultural 
appreciation so often mentioned as a purpose 
for the study of foreign languages were prac- 
tically of no import, and since such tool study 
generally commenced with elementary applica- 
tion, the best place to study the effect of the 
ASTP is in the counterpart of its program in 
the colleges. This place is in the lower level 
courses, the pre-literature courses or pre-sur- 
vey-of-literature courses, those courses that de- 
velop the foreign language as a tool for any 
given specific purpose. These courses are 
generally labelled Elementary, Intermediate, 
or Advanced. It is true that some literature is 
studied in some of these courses, but it is gen- 
erally from the point of view of language usage 
rather than literary appreciation. Such courses 
are generally those that are required for an 
A.B. degree and if not required, are accepted as 
credit for an A.B. degree. It was on just such 
courses that this study came to focus. 

In an attempt to study the rule rather than 
the exception, language methodology was con- 
sidered in a group of languages which are 
common to all colleges, the large as well as the 
small. Yet an attempt was made to include any 
languages evolving in the curriculum as a post 
World War II development. French and Ger- 
man of course, have been the two languages 
consistently taught in the college curriculum. 
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With French, other members of the Romance 
group, particularly Spanish and Italian are 
fairly common to the American College curric- 
ulum. Consequently this study examined the 
lower-level courses in French, Italian, and 
Spanish as a unique grouping. 

Interviews were carried out at ten colleges 
with heads of departments and other faculty 
members and numerous classes were observed 
in operation. On this basis a questionnaire was 
formed and sent to the remaining forty-five 
institutions. Anyone who has attempted any 
kind of a study with a free-response question- 
naire is aware of the difficulties involved. Such 
difficulties were enhanced because of the two 
year-spans under observation, each separated 
from the other by a decade. Thirty-five in- 
stitutions answered in whole or in part the 
questionnaire and together with the ten visited 
form the basis for the information herein pre- 
sented. 

The questionnaire comprised 30 questions 
with answers expected for 1941 and 1951. These 
questions were grouped as follows: 

1. methodological practices pertinent to the develop- 

ment of 
a) the oral/aural skills © 
b) the reading skill 
c) the writing skill 

2. the languages studied for the A.B. degree or for ad- 

mission practices 

3. the hours and credits devoted to different courses 


4. the matter of examinations 
5S. the language requirement and satisfaction of it. 


This paper discusses only the methodological 
practices pertinent to the development of the 
various skills. 


METHODS 


With regard to the methodological practices 
pertinent to the development of the oral/aural, 
the reading, and the writing skills, the questions 
involved the naming of the method—without 
definition required, different aspects of teach- 
ing the four skills, and a naming of the aim of 
the program—again without definition re- 
quired. 

Twenty-four colleges show a growth in oral/ 
aural practices termed as methodology; for 
fourteen of these such a growth is a significant 
innovation. Forty-one colleges show some oral/ 
aural practice as part of their methodology. 


The direct question about methodology 
brought forth a variety of answers. The term 
“oral/aural,’’ for example, is specifically men- 
tioned in describing methodology by only nine 
colleges. Yet a total of twenty-four show by 
differently termed responses a change in their 
methodology to some extent towards some 
form of oral/aural presentation. These are in- 
teresting figures but they do not define the 
term “oral/aural,’’ nor “oral,” nor ‘‘aural,”’ nor 
“eclectic,” nor ‘‘semi-direct,” nor any term 
that is used to apply to communication by 
means of speaking. And yet this matter of 
definition is important, more so in some cases 
than in others—particularly with respect to 
“aims’’ as considered in the next question. 
Agard and Dunkel in discussing ““The Need for 
More Precise Definitions” stated: 

Despite eager discussion and experimentation in the 
fields of aural comprehension and oral production, language 
teachers are still working their way toward generally ac- 
cepted definitions of these abilities. Since the level of native 
competence will obviously not be reached soon, some expli- 
cit standard short of that must be set up, at least temporar- 
ily. ...In any event, whatever materials help to clarify 
the issues, the profession needs to develop a more explicit 
and justifiable consensus on all these matters. Only then 
can the verbal symbols like ‘oral command” be meaningful 
in our discussions, and only then can tests be constructed 
which will accurately measure the skills precisely as they 
have been defined and thus demonstrate the students’ 
achievements unequivocally. 


It is suggested that the situation has not 
changed much with respect to definition during 
the years since Agard and Dunkel published 
their book. Yet we must ask how people can 
continually use such ‘‘verbal symbols,” and 
yet have no communion of meaning. It was 
noted in the interview situation that people 
were quick to use a term without elaboration 
almost as though it had a commonly under- 
stood meaning. Then they would discuss the 
term as it applied to their own situations 
as if their situation were a reflection or modi- 
fication of it. Answers on the questionnaire 
indicated a similar attempt to limit or to elabo- 
rate upon a supposedly understood definition 
in terms of the practical situation. There is 
nothing surprising about this but it does sug- 


‘ Frederick B. Agard and Harold B. Dunkel, An Investi- 
gation of Second-Language Teaching (Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1948), pp. 294-295. 
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ASTP CHARACTERISTICS IN 55 COLLEGES, 1941-1951 


gest that such words and phrases as are under 
discussion here do not have an absolute, clear- 
cut, all-embracing definition. Perhaps such a 
definition is not possible, but it should be noted 
that no elaborations such as were attempted by 
the respondents were ever demanded. Con- 
sequently it seems that in their broader sense, 
whether called skill, method, knowledge, abil- 
ity, or anything else, the terms under discus- 
sion (oral/aural, etc.), have a connotation 
which seems to be loosely understood and loosely 
applied by the different members of the progres- 
sion when interpreted universally, but a more 
definite meaning when applied locally. Such 
labels as ‘“‘oral,’’ ‘“‘aural,”’ ‘“‘eclectic,’’ etc., 
appear as trade names capable only of dis- 
tinguishing differences between the broadest 
aspects of language programs. 


AIMS 


Forty-three colleges imply reading knowledge 
as part or all of their aim. Variabilities between 
answers lie in the separate or combined amount 
or reading, writing, speaking, hearing, or 
civilization that is desired in a given program. 
Similar aims were shown by the colleges ten 
years ago. Nevertheless there has been a change 
of aims to some extent, if only laterally—be- 
cause thirty colleges have maintained the 
status quo of ’41 while eight indicate broadening 
by including aural/oral features; for seven of 
these such broadening is an innovation. 

The question about aim in these programs 
also elicited a great variety of responses, 
lengthy in some cases, in others involving lan- 
guage and terms difficult to interpret. The 
comment above then, about definition of ter- 
minology in discussing method, is equally appli- 
cable here. It is significant that most colleges 
state aims in more than a few words, that they 
indicate aims with elaboration or modification 
of some sort. There appears no one “catch- 
word” to describe “‘aims”’; such a label does not 
seem desirable; aim of a given program seems 
to depend on the demands of the current situa- 
tion. 

Yet even in the vaguest of terminology or the 
most descriptive, aim cannot be divorced from 
methodology. In the definition of ‘‘aims”’ given, 
no matter what the terminology, reading knowl- 
edge or ability was common to every college 
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mentioned; but with respect to meihod per se 
as discussed above, the oral/aural practices 
were the dominant methodological principles. 
Also, even though a majority of colleges main- 
tained “aims” as in 1941, a majority shifted 
methodology. 


DICTATION 


Dictation seems to be used sparingly in the 
colleges. Twenty-eight colleges mark a definite 
place for it, eleven an indefinite place; but 
dictation has been a new post War II develop- 
ment for only two colleges, although it has 
generally increased in ten. 

It is questionable whether dictation merits 
attention as involving the oral/aural skills or 
the writing skill. It is considered here some- 
what arbitrarily although we feel that dictation 
is related primarily to the oral/aural skills, 
since ‘‘A’”’ (oral) must speak, and ‘“B”’ (aural) 
must hear before any written recording is done. 

However, one college stated it had no concern 
with dictation because writing was of no con- 
cern to its program (strongly oral/aural) but 
several mentioned dictation as part of the oral/ 
aural work. This suggests that here may be an- 
other area in which the profession must define 
more clearly what it means by the term and/or 
practice if intelligible communication is to 
occur. 


CONVERSATION 


For most of the colleges it seems that what- 
ever conversation is practiced aims equally at 
comprehension and expression. The actual 
amount of conversation cannot be measured al- 
though a significant increase in conversational 
practice is apparent in twenty-one colleges, for 
seven of which it is an innovation. Forty 
colleges reveal concern for the aural/oral skill 
through conversation. 

The amount of conversation used as a method 
is difficult to assess due to flexibility and variety 
of courses and programs even within one in- 
stitution. Several other factors are at work in 
the total number of institutions; variants be- 
tween courses, between sections of the same 
courses, between instructors, etc. The signif- 
icant feature about the responses to this ques- 
tion is that most colleges report conversation as 
an integral part of their methodology, and that 
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the ones for which this is an innovation, are in 
a slight majority. 

Question-and-answer in forty colleges is a 
common way of developing cral/aural skills by 
means of conversation although mim-mem of 
basic forms appears as a new adjunct to this 
practice in six of the colleges, while five show 
“free-talking’’ as an innovation. For all but 
nine, question-and-answer is a practice men- 
tioned ten years ago but only nine indicated 
mim-mem as a practice then and only seven 
indicated “‘free-talking’’ as a practice as against 
the nineteen that mention the latter two now. 

Question-and-answer seems to be the com- 
mon over-all desirable technique for conversa- 
tion practice. Yet there seems to be other tech- 
niques creeping in, for example, some sort of 
memory or drill work. There are enough 
elaborations in the answers to this question to 
suggest that question-and-answer practice 
alone is not considered a wholly satisfactory 
technique in itself to develop whatever oral/ 
aural skill is desired. 


READING 


Numbers of pages are unsatisfactory in con- 
sidering reading because pages vary in length, 
print, and in difficulty. Percentages also are 
difficult to compare or group because of such 
variants as instructor’s skill and students’ 
abilities. Descriptive words such as “‘mostly,” 
“little,” etc., obviously are unsatisfactory. All, 
such considerations however, are identifiable in 
a broad common denominator scale which was 
set up on a thirds basis as being generally com- 
prehensive enough to include the vaguest 
statement and indicative enough to delimit 
pertinent differences. 

Reading-for-comprehension is mot a common 
practice in reading in nine colleges; only two 
colleges indicate a decrease here since 41 and 
four indicate an increase. 

Twenty-seven colleges show little concern 
with translation in reading, while eight colleges 
show a decrease in translation, and twenty- 
nine maintain the status quo of 1941. 

It is curious to note that the two questions 
about reading (comprehension and translation) 
while seemingly related as techniques for the 
reading skill do not show related answers. We 
find that in these colleges which do a lot of 


reading for comprehension, a lot of translation 
may also be done, and vice versa, but that we 
could not consider the answers to one question 
without considering those for the other. 

What is more curious about the answers to 
these questions is that few colleges fall in the 
middle third. This indicates that the reading 
aim per se is fairly clearly defined in all the 
colleges and concerns itself primarily with com- 
prehension rather than translation. However, 
changes reading-for-comprehension and 
reading-translation as applicable to the reading 
skill are negligible. Since colleges are increasing 
developments in the oral/aural practices but 
are holding firm in reading practices, it would 
seem they feel that such development of prac- 
tices in teaching the aural/oral skills in no way 
limits—and is probably super-imposed on—the 
development of the reading skill. 


WRITING 


The over-all picture with reference to the 
writing skill is about the same in 1951 as it was 
in 1941 with a slight decrease indicated in five 
colleges. There is a tendency to pay more atten- 
tion to its development in the elementary 
courses. The focus on this skill is generally less 
than on the other three skills. 

Few colleges differentiate between grammar 
analysis and writing. One college, however, 
indicates that writing has no place in its pro- 
gram but that grammar analysis has. Perhaps 
the answers from the other colleges are due toa 
reluctance on their part to make such a clear 
cut separation, or are an indication that a 
significant majority of the profession believes 
such a separation either impossible or imprac- 
tical. When we compare the status quo and 
decrease concerning the writing skill with in- 
creases concerning the oral/aural skills, we 
find that the latter have shown the most posi- 
tive development. We note that reading has gen- 
erally shown a slight decrease and writing also, 
but both have not attested to enough together 
to make room for the marked growth of aural/ 
oral practices in the curriculum. 


CONCLUSION 


When considering aims and method together 
an ambivalence in the interpretation appears. 
For no matter how answers relative to each 
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were phrased, no matter what developments 
have taken place within the limits of each—or 
even within other related areas—reading knowl- 
edge seems inescapably linked to a large extent 
to the aim of the language program of these 
colleges. Oral/aural developments in the last 
analysis are a modification not a replacement 
of aims. They are a modification because they 
appear primarily as methodology. This raises an 
old question as to the straightest line between 
two points: how much does oral/aural method- 
ology contribute to reading knowledge? Many 
connected with the ASTP thought it contrib- 
uted a great deal. However, Agard and Dunkel 
concluded on the basis of careful study of ex- 
perimental programs in a limited number of 
colleges and high schools that there is little 
relation between skills when taught by one 
method exclusively.2 The idea that an oral/ 
aural approach helps the reading skill apparent- 
ly is still in the minds of professional language 
teachers. The findings indicated that reading 
and writing practices have remained relatively 
stable in these colleges but oral/aural practices 
have increased. This question about how much 
the learning of one skill contributes to the 
learning of another is a crucial one for the pro- 
fession and one that needs an answer. There is 
a shift in method going on but the desired aim 
seems to be the same: reading knowledge. Is it 
possible that in time the primary aim of college 
language teaching may change? 

In comparing the aims and the methods with 
the techniques used in achieving them, the 
percentages in which the four skills share a 
program is not measurable. It is doubtful if 
there is a way to measure them. However, some 
interesting inferences can be made about the 
changes found in the teaching of such skills. 
For example, these colleges are more concerned 
in recent years with aural/oral skills than they 
are with reading or writing. The latter skill 
plus reading-through translation is generally 
more neglected. But reading for comprehen- 
sion, which concerns these colleges a great deal, 
would seem to involve a great deal of talking in 
the foreign language or in English. It involves 
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the printed word as understood, and such un- 
derstanding as expressed in the speaking proc- 
ess. This means that whatever the aim of a 
course is—and for all colleges it is tied up with 
reading—the technique of teaching used in 
achieving that aim is generally oral/aural. 
Moreover since the aural/oral practices have in- 
creased in these colleges, since reading for com- 
prehension is the major aim of the reading skill 
in them, and since aim in reading and writing 
generally has not changed, a subtle change is 
noticed within these language programs. This 
change concerns technique and is moving to- 
wards an oral/aural emphasis. We would point 
out in support of this statement that: 1) teach- 
ing relative to the writing skill has not changed 
in most of the colleges; 2) the teaching relative 
to the reading skill has not changed radically in 
most of the colleges; 3) the teaching relative to 
the aural/oral skills has changed appreciably, 
has increased in fact, in most of the colleges. 

This increase has sometimes, not always, 
been accompanied by an increase in class time. 
It is suggested, however, that the oral/aural 
procedures that have increased, while not re- 
placing reading or writing necessarily, have be- 
come integrated with reading and writing to 
such an extent that the writing and reading 
procedures have become absorbed in the oral/ 
aural by serving as a basis for oral/aural prac- 
tice. 

Yet, exactly where one procedure leaves off 
and another begins is difficult to determine. It 
seems in these colleges that the method is de- 
termining theaim, not the aim, the method. Since 
this method is an orai/aural one, it seems that 
in time, if the growth we have indicated, con- 
tinues, the printed symbol will have less im- 
plication for the professional language teacher 
than it now has, both at the college level of in- 
Struction and ultimately at the high school 
level, in the basic language courses. 

Joun J. 

Roxbury Memorial High School (Girls) 

Boston, Massachusetts 


* Agard & Dunkel, ibid., p. 158. 


A Princess and Her Magic Footwear 


E MIGHT find it profitable to go back 

and reread, with our fullest awareness, 
much of the literary heritage with which we be- 
came acquainted early in life and which we have 
the feeling of knowing “depuis toujours.” In 
such an experiment we may beastonished toredis- 
cover the text as it really is, to notice details— 
perhaps of some importance—which somehow 
had escaped our attention or else had been com- 
pletely forgotten, and to see the little tricks of 
distortion which our memory has played upon 
us. For example, a good many people might be 
considerably surprised if they would take the 
trouble toread thoughtfully the original of our 
“Mother Goose’’ tradition, Les contes de ma 
mére l’oye, which Charles Perrault published in 
1697. Known in English translation since early 
in the eighteenth century, the contes of Perrault 
are surely by far the most familiar of all “fairy 
stories” in what would probably be thought of 
by most Americans as our ‘English’ cultural 
heritage. 

Bluebeard long ago became a generic term, to 
be found in any English dictionary. Le petit 
cha;,eron rouge (who ever reflects upon the 
quaint translation “riding-hood’’?), La belle au 
bois dormant—tales like these are embedded in 
our consciousness as few things read in later 
life can ever be. Apparently, however, the one 
that most of us feel that we know best of all is 
Cendrillon or “Cinderella.” 

In the earlier years of this century, before the 
first World War, the short story was beginning 
to make a place for itself as a subject of serious 
study in college. An important textbook, de- 
signed for use in that connection, gave a promi- 
nent place to Cinderella as an example for an- 
alysis! That story seemed to be indicated 
because it “has been universally known for a 
long time, and therefore is presumably good, 
that is, artistic.” It was praised as well-nigh 
perfectly illustrating the various principles of 
effective narrative construction. 

It looks as if the author of this textbook did 


not refresh his memory by rereading the origi- 
nal. In his summary of the story he overlooked, 
for instance, as so many people seem to do, the 
fact that Cinderella’s forgetfulness of the hour, 
and consequent loss of the slipper in her hasty 
departure, did not happen at the first ball she 
attended at the palace, but at the second one, 
the following evening, when she was ‘dressed 
more magnificently than before.” 

Among the reasons given for taking Cinder- 
ella as a model of narrative method, it was held 
up as a perfect example of a “series of causes 
and effects.”” Yet however logically the series 
of events in this story may seem to move, there 
is a flaw in its “logic,” even though no one 
appears ever to have questioned it. This is not 
the mere matter of a fairy godmother possess- 
ing magical powers of transformation. Belief in 
the existence of such “fey folk,” or at least a 
fondness for imagining them, is commonly 
taken for granted in mediaeval tales. The 
strange thing is not that the godmother’s 
magic ‘‘works,”’ but rather that for one detail it 
(very conveniently) does not. If everything in 
the girl’s apparel and equipage was to return to 
its original form at the stroke of midnight, why 
should the slippers be an exception? Somehow 
both the one she lost and the one she carried 
home with her avoided the commandment 
which applied to all else! Why should they not 
return to their former condition the second 
night, just as they did the first? 

The appearance of Walt Disney’s film 
Cinderella was promptly hailed by a discerning 
movie editor as a most remarkable event.’ 
Cinderella, he began by saying, is “‘the classic 
heroine of the screen.” This is the story we 
have seen in movies a thousand times, only 
“disguised with a masquerade of realism or a 
pretense of modernity.”’ Borrowed continually 
by Hollywood without acknowledgment, this 

1 The Art of the Short Story, by Carl H. Grabo, Charles 


Scribner’s sons, 1913. 
? Louis Berg in This Week for January 1, 1950. 
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“rags-to-riches theme” is the principal story 
on which the movies were built. It was sum- 
marized by this editor as the original version of 
the familiar formula: “Boy meets girl; boy 
loses girl as midnight approaches, but in the 
end, with the aid of the famous glass slipper, 
boy gets girl.”” Now finally, after its innumer- 
able disguises, ‘‘Disney’s made the real thing.” 
The write-up is labeled in journalese of prosaic 
tone: ‘‘Local girl makes good.” 

In its fundamental pattern the story of 
Cinderella was certainly known long before the 
time of Perrault. No one knows when or where 
it started. Its theme of the cruel step-mother 
was a familiar motif in the Middle Ages, as we 
see in various old popular ballads—where like- 
wise the innocent step-child triumphs in the 
end. Perhaps its charm blinds us to anachro- 
nisms. While it seems to have a mediaeval set- 
ting, the scene of the ball suggests a much later 
period, and the equipage in which Cinderella 
rode thereto could scarcely have been imagined 
by anyone who had not seen the royal carriage 
of the late seventeenth century. 

More important is the animating spirit of the 
tale. In the politeness and gentleness of Per- 
rault’s narration there must be reflected the 
taste for fine manners of one who felt at home in 
the atmosphere of court life at Versailles. And 
the ideals of chivalry—so largely a French con- 
tribution to western civilization—affect the 
story to make it different from versions in other 
languages. Here there is no question of punish- 
ing the cruel sisters. In her hour of triumph our 
heroine is completely magnanimous. Not only 
does she pardon them ‘‘de bon coeur”; prompt- 
ly after her marriage to the prince, she lodges 
them in the palace and marries them to “deux 
grands seigneurs.”” Thus she shows that she 
really is a princess at heart; she is too much of a 
real person to be spiteful or ungenerous; she has 
the greatness of soul of true noblesse. 

As a “success” story, however, Cinderella 
must not have been viewed by Perrault quite so 
naively as it seems to have been by many people 
since. The moralité which the author appended 
in very neat verses appears to have been little 
heeded. There, in the first place, he brings out 
clearly the idea that beauty, though a rare 
treasure, is not enough, even though enhanced 
by adornment. Infinitely more valuable is the 


priceless quality, the real fairy gift, Ja bonne 
grace. Finally he goes farther with a comment 
which may be interpreted as disillusionment or 
even cynicism. With all the advantages of high 
birth, intelligence, courage, good sense, and 
whatever talents, he says, all this may count 
for nothing without the help of powerful 
friends: 
Pour votre avancement ce seront choses vaines, 


Si vous n’avez, pour les faire valoir, 
Ou des parrains, ou des marraines. 


So, however deserving Cinderella might be, for 
her success the fairy godmother was indispen- 
sable. 

Oddities of translation begin with the very 
title of the story, the name of its chief character. 
As Perrault told it, at home the girl was com- 
monly called Cucendron, though the younger of 
the two step-sisters, not so unkind as the elder, 
called her Cendrillon. What her real name had 
been we shall never know. 

In a well-known American edition of 1881, 
we read that “the two sisters gave her the 
nickname of Cinderella, or, the cinder-wench.’” 
As Perrault’s tale was “newly translated” in a 
London edition of 1911, we are informed that 
‘‘when she had done her work, she would settle 
down in the chimmey-corner and sit in the 
cinders, so that most of the people in the house 
called her the ‘cinder-girl,’ but the younger 
daughter. . .called her ‘Cinderella.’’* A later 
English version has her “sit down among 
cinders and ashes, which made her commonly 
be called Cinderwench; but the youngest (sic), 
who was not so rude and uncivil as the eldest, 
called her Cinderella.’”® 

While it goes without saying that in English 
the name was long ago settled for all time as 
Cinderella, yet for the student of language this 
is just another example of what happens in 
attempts at translation. In the first place, an 
exact rendering of what she was most “‘com- 
monly” called, Cucendron, would be well-nigh 
impossible—and no doubt undesirable. The 
fundamental fault, however, is the familiar one 


3 The Children’s Book, edited by Horace E. Scudder, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1881, p. 79 et seq. 

4 Perrault’s Fairy Tales, Newly translated by S. R. Little- 
wood, London, Herbert and Daniel, 1911, p. 59 et seq. 

5 The Blue Fairy Book, edited by Andrew Lang, London, 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1927, vol. I, p. 95 et seg. 
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of accepting mere cognate words as exact 
equivalents. La cendre, as one usually says it, 
or Jes cendres in the words of Perrault, means 
simply “‘ashes.”” The English word cinder has 
as its fundamental meaning that of slag or 
dross from a metal furnace, or the hard residue 
left from burning coal. The sort of thing known 
to us now as “‘clinkers’”’ would not have been 
found in any mediaeval chimney-corner, nor 
would even our patient heroine be expected to 
endure the discomfort of sitting on such mate- 
rial. 

As for wench, there was a time when it might 
have meant simply “girl,” but it has long 
tended to have derogatory implications, in- 
cluding generally low social class and often 
easy virtue—to put it mildly. Though the name 
applied to the “household drudge”’ was obvious- 
ly not intended to be complimentary, it hardly 
implied the kind of insult that “wench” might 
seem to represent. 

The German form Aschenbrédel may like- 
wise be rather too strong a term, but at least it 
is built upon the word for “ashes,” not die 
Kohle. 

There is no end to the interesting details that 
one finds in studying translations. For instance, 
there is the item of the rat which /a fée selected 
from among the three “A cause de sa maitresse 
barbe”’ and which became by her touch “un 
gros cocher, qui avait les plus belles moustaches 
qu’on ait jamais vues.’’ Now one might suppose 
that the present-day gross abuse of tremendous 
as if it meant merely ‘“‘enormous”’ (itself usually 
an exaggeration!) is a phenomenon of rather 
recent development. Yet in the 1881 version to 
which we have referred, the rat in question has 
tremendous pair of whiskers!’ The 1911 
translation, on the other hand, translates the 
maitresse barbe as “lordly whiskers”—appar- 
ently about as close as possible to the tone of 
the original. 

The crowning example of mistranslation is, 
of course, in the handling of Perrault’s subtitle, 
“La petite pantoufle de vair.’’ This word vair 
may be found in any modern English diction- 
ary, defined as the name of a costly fur used 
for the rich apparel of royalty and nobility in 
the Middle Ages. Yet if one is familiar with 
manuscripts of the time when Perrault’s stories 
were translated into English, it is evident that 
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mere spelling was not taken too seriously in 
those days. Vair was then no longer familiar to 
most people, in that time when mediaeval lore 
and language were neglected in favor of every- 
thing ‘‘classic.”’ It sounded like verre which 
means “glass”; no doubt it seemed simply a 
variant spelling. So the English version is 
unique in having poor Cinderella wear slippers 
of glass—a kind of slipper-material certainly 
undreamed-of in her day, and not very practical 
for ballroom wear if you stop to think of it. 

Probably as ‘‘classic’’ an edition as any, for 
a generation or more of American readers, was 
the one edited in 1881 by Horace E. Scudder. 
Here our story was duly entitled, with tradi- 
tional dictionary-style punctuation, ‘Cinder- 
ella; or, The Glass Slipper.’ As Perrault’s tales 
were “‘newly”’ translated in England in 1911, 
the subtitle appeared as “The Little Glass 
Slipper.”’ In that same year was published the 
revised edition of The Century Dictionary and 
Cyclopedia, which stands out from other books 
treating the subject by its recognition of this 
distorted detail. Though its summary of the 
story speaks conventionally of the ‘‘tiny glass 
slipper,’ a subsequent remark explains the 
mistranslation of what should have been “‘a fur 
slipper.”” Such occasional explanations, how- 
ever, have had no effect upon the established 
tradition. In any ordinary standard book of 
reference we find as usual that Cinderella ‘‘loses 
her glass slipper.’”® Could we name in the Eng- 
lish language any object that carries with it 
a more unmistakably definite literary allusion? 
A recent advertisement, alluding to Cinderella, 
asks, ‘‘Who needs a glass slipper?’”? Surely the 
mention of that symbol to any English-speak- 
ing person will unerringly recall the fairy-tale 
heroine who won the prince. 

There is food for thought in the mere fact 
that the English tradition has unquestioningly 
accepted this ‘‘glass” symbol. That fact, we may 
say, is itself symbolical. It stands for a rather 
characteristic difference between French and 
English literature through the centuries. 

The mediaeval French tales which have come 
down to us, however they may appear psycho- 


6 Webster's Collegiate Dictionary, G. & C. Merriam Co. 
(1937), p. 181. 
7 New York Times Magazine, June 10, 1951. 
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logically, have a way of being realistic with re- 
gard to physical details. Costumes, equipment 
in general, prices of things, customs and man- 
ners are as people knew them in every-day life. 
We have the impression of a world where things 
happen by understandable cause and effect, not 
a realm of fancy where anything can occur at 
any time. To be sure, the ‘‘realism’”’ in Cinder- 
ella is compounded of elements partly medi- 
aeval and partly grand siécle, and the style of 
narration suggests seventeenth-century ro- 
mance, but they stand on a certain basis of 
authenticity. So when Cinderella is magically 
appareled as a princess, she wears the kind of 
fur slippers that a properly-dressed mediaeval 
princess would wear. It seemed perfectly natu- 
ral. Who on earth would want to wear slippers of 
glass—to say nothing of trying to dance in 
them? 

The idea of a glass slipper, though its pres- 
ence in the story is quite accidental, may well 
symbolize the English quality which we call 


“‘whimsy.”’ We see it in a high degree in such 
fanciful tales of more modern vintage as Alice 
in Wonderland or Winnie the Pooh. With such 
clever and original writers as the authors of 
those celebrated stories, masters of just the 
proper style, this quality of whimsy may indeed 
impart a rare charm. It is, however, a very 
fragile thing, and easily becomes merely silly. 

The fairy-stories that belong most insepa- 
rably to our folklore are surely the ones that 
came from France. So it seems ironic that the 
best-known of them all should be forever 
symbolized by a detail thoroughly wn-French. 
A notion which would doubtless have seemed 
quite idiotic in the time when Cinderella origi- 
nated, and would have been too fantastic for the 
writer who retold the tale for us, is unshakably 
established as the very detail that appears 
peculiarly attractive and somehow significant. 

Louis FoLEy 
Babson Institute 
Wellesley, Massachusetts 


NOTICE 
CENTRAL STATES MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


The Association will have a dual session in 1955. The first meeting will be held at Purdue 
University, April 15-16, with headquarters at the Memorial Union, and the second meeting 
will be at Minneapolis, Minnesota, May 6-7, with headquarters at the Hotel Leamington. 


Dr. Elton Hocking, Purdue University, 


ill be in charge of the arrangements for the Pur- 


due meeting, and Dr. Emma Marie Birmaier, University of Minnesota, will be in charge 


at Minneapolis. 


The following are the section chairmen for the Purdue Meeting: 
French—Chairman, Mr. Charles C. Martin, Arsenal Technical High School, In- 


dianapolis, Indiana; 


German—Chairman, Professor Hermann Barnstorff, University of Missouri, Colum- 


bia, Missouri; 


Italian—Chairman, Dr. Norma V. Fornaciari, Roosevelt University, Chicago, IIli- 


nois; 


Slavic—Chairman, Professor Serge A. Zenkovsky, Harvard University, Cambridge, 


Massachusetts, 


Vice-Chairman, Professor Edmund Ordon, Wayne University, Detroit, Michi- 


gan; 


Spanish-Portuguese—Chairman, Professor Charles Staubach, University of Michigan, 


Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
Teacher-Training—Chairman, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Professor Vincent Scanio, University of Michigan, 


Those wishing to read papers at this meeting are urged to write to the proper chairman 


as early as possible. 


foreign Languages in the 
Elementary Schools 


The Foreign Language Program in the Holland (Michigan) Public Schools 


In September, 1953, a pilot course in German 
was begun in the fourth-grace of one elemen- 
tary school in Holland, Michigan. During the 
preceding spring the plans were made for this 
course by a committee of public school per- 
sonnel and members of the school board. In 
order to solve the problem of a teacher, I volun- 
teered my services for the pilot course. As I have 
heretofore done only college teaching, it was 
felt that it would be easier for me to start with 
fourth-grade children rather than youngsters 
who had not as yet become well-accustomed to 
school-room routines and procedures. I might 
say that I entered that first class session on 
September with some misgivings, but they were 
entirely unfounded. Never in any teaching have 
I had such a cooperative, enthusiastic, eager- 
to-learn group of students. The period at the 
grade school is my dessert course this year. 
Everyone (children, regular teachers, and 
especially myself) has a wonderful time in the 
elementary school German class. 

At first I expected to have a single room of 
fourth-grade children, but due to the tremen- 
dous enrollments of our schools, there had to be 
two sections made of the sixty-odd children 
eligible for the fourth-grade in Longfellow 
school. When the parents heard that one section 
would receive foreign language instruction, they 
all raised such a clamor that there was no 
choice but to offer the instruction to both sec- 
tions, Consequently, I spend one-half hour a 
day at the school, each section getting fifteen 
minutes of my time, five days a week, It may 
seem inconceivable to some of you that these 
children, over thirty in a class, could be learning 
to speak and understand German. It is quite 
true that in fifteen minutes I cannot call on 
every child individually, but by grouping the 
children by rows they get a chance to respond 


by threes or fours, and that way I can be sure 
that each has a chance to repeat the German 
phrase under consideration. And of course I 
nearly always have the entire class repeat any- 
thing a child has said individually, so that they 
all get constant practice in the use of the lan- 
guage. I am really surprised, however, that they 
do so well, and wonder what their progress 
would be if they could be taught in sections of 
ten or twelve pupils. 

It hardly seems necessary to say that English 
is seldom used during the foreign language 
class period. In fact, it was several weeks before 
the children realized that I could speak English 
at all, and I let them continue as long as possi- 
ble under the impression that I knew only 
German. It was in the second or third week of 
instruction, I believe, that a bell rang suddenly 
near the end of one class period. The children 
all looked startled and seemed uncertain of 
what to do, but then they abruptly arose and 
filed out of the class leaving me standing there. 
The next day I learned that on the playground 
they were all laughing because they hadn’t been 
able to explain to Herr Ellert that it was a fire 
drill, but just had to leave me flat. It’s quite 
true that by using little English the children 
often do not catch the meaning of something I 
say, but I feel that if it is repeated often 
enough and dramatized sufficiently, they will 
eventually comprehend everything I say and 
they are not tempted to make translations from 
one language to the other. After all, there is 
no hurry. By starting the language program 
while they are so young they have plenty of 
time. Most of us heard our native language for 
two or three years before we understood very 
much of it and tried to express ourselves in it. 
The way a child learns his own language should 
set the pattern for the way in which he learns a 
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second language. His conversations in the class- 
room are limited to those things falling within 
the child’s experience and he will learn a voca- 
bulary that will allow him to express himself in 
his own world. 

This brings up a point which needs some 
clarification. There seems to be a misconception 
among a great many teachers that language and 
formal grammar are synonymous. There are 
even those who laugh with scorn at the idea of 
teaching a foreign language by any means ex- 
cept a formal presentation of grammar, even to 
grade-school children. Certainly grammar is a 
part of any language, as is vocabulary, and pro- 
nunciation, and intonation, but that is not to 
say that any one of these elements in itself is a 
language. Somewhere along the line, long after 
our civilizations had developed and people had 
been using language for many centuries, the 
linguists began taking our speech apart and 
classifying it as to grammar, pronunciation, etc. 
No one could say, however, that not until that 
was done, did anyone use a language. Like- 
wise no one would be so foolish as to recom- 
mend that we explain each part of speech to 
the child in the cradle so that he could use it 
correctly when he learned to talk. On the other 
hand, all of us who are parents know the thrill 
of realizing that the baby has at last learned to 
communicate his wants to us and to under- 
stand what we say to him. We know that if he 
hears correct speech from us constantly, he will 
also speak correctly as he matures. So with 
teaching a foreign language to grade-school 
children. As they hear only the correct forms of 
the language over the years, as they see these 
forms in print a little later on, they will na- 
turally acquire and use the proper grammatical 
and syntactical forms. Then, after they have 
reached an age when linguistic terminology will 
make sense to them, they will be in a position 
to profit from a more formal study of the gram- 
mar of the language. At no time do they need 
to be acutely conscious of cases and tenses being 
used, any more than in our everyday speech we 
are conscious of these grammatical concerns. I 
would much prefer to have my pupils, either 
grade-school or college, able to tell me in Ger- 
man what they had eaten for breakfast or where 
they spent their vacation than to look at a 
German sentence and say “Hier ist ein unter- 
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ordnendes Verbindungswort.” If we are to use 
only German in the class, but at the same time 
teach formal grammar, it is easy to see that the 
type of vocabulary the children will acquire be- 
comes not only ridiculous but useless. And if we 
do not use German, the course will rapidly be- 
come merely another English grammar class 
with a vocabulary that makes about as much 
sense in one language as in the other so far as 
youngsters are concerned. In either one the 
children will probably never have much use for 
it unless they happen to enter the field of foreign 
language teaching. 

I have often been asked what the language 
instruction replaced in the grade-school cur- 
riculum. The answer is very simple: NOTH- 
ING! Merely by a more efficient use of time, we 
found room for the language program. In other 
words, the children don’t waste so much time 
as formerly. Since the program started, the 
school board and administration have been re- 
ceiving complaints from the parents of the 
children in the other three public elementary 
schools in town because their children are not 
getting any foreign language instruction, while 
the parents of the Longfellow children are, on 
the whole, delighted and appreciative of the 
efforts and time expended in this way on their 
fourth-graders. 

Since there was very little available in the 
way of material suitable for use with young 
children, I spent most of my spare time last 
year preparing a teacher’s manual that I could 
use this year. I tried to select areas of natural 
interest to the children and then divided the 
work into broad units. There is no specific 
amount of time spent on any one unit. When 
the children have gained control of the material 
we move on to something new. I was very for- 
tunate during the first weeks of the course to 
have the help of a student teacher that I 
selected from among my better students at the 
college. She was really of invaluable help in 
getting across the concept of greetings and in- 
troductions and in performing the appropriate 
actions for the simple orders I would give, such 
as to write her name on the board, to erase 
something, to open or close the door, etc. Un- 
doubtedly the children picked up the language 
faster than they might otherwise have done be- 
cause she was there to lend her assistance. 
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Along with the regular conversations, each of 
which entails much use of repetition and 
dramatization, I have made a great deal of use 
of songs and games. With the exception of a 
number of Christmas carols the children 
learned, the songs, games, and poems that I 
teach the children employ to a large extent the 
vocabulary being learned in the unit. For ex- 
ample, after we had learned the names of the 
colors, we learned the singing game, ‘‘Griin, 
griin, griin sind alle meine Kleider.”’ 

Last summer I used the same material on a 
group of college students, omitting, of course, 
the games, songs, etc. With the students, whom 
I was teaching for three hours a day in an eight- 
week course, I also used simple readers, but for 
the conversational part of the program I found 
the same material prepared for the elementary 
school children very effective. Naturally they 
covered the material at a much faster pace, so 
that in eight weeks they had learned as much as 
I would expect my fourth-graders, in fifteen 
minutes a day, to acquire in a year and a half 
or more. Some of these students, incidentally, 
were elementary school teachers who were in- 
terested in starting language programs in their 
own schools and so they were particularly 
anxious to become acquainted with the type of 
material that could be used with children. On 
the other hand, when some people outside my 
class heard that I had used the grade-school 
lessons on the college class and intended to do 
so again, they raised their eyebrows and 
scoffed, “‘But that’s kindergarten stuff. You 
can’t use such elementary language in college 
classes.’’ This notion is, I believe, another com- 
mon misconception regarding language. Just 
what is elementary language? Are we justified 
in labelling our courses Elementary German, 
Intermediate German, and so on? There 1s cer- 
tainly such a thing as elementary language. It 
is the baby’s first attempts at sounds and his 
experiments to control the vocal noises he finds 
he can make. Out of that babbling and gurgling 
will develop the ability to make an almost in- 
finite variety of sounds, from which he will 
select those that are used by the adults around 
him to convey meaning. And so he reaches the 
point where he is able himself to communicate 
with others by means of the sounds he can 
make, but he has not yet acquired an accepted 
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pronunciation or structural patterns that are 
considered standard. In short, he can com- 
municate with those who are constantly with 
him, but outside of the home he will find many 
who fail to understand what he is trying to say. 
At this point we might say he is using “‘inter- 
mediate” language. By the time a child is three 
or four, however, and certainly by the time he 
enters school, he will generally be using the 
same language his parents use, although his 
vocabulary is not as extensive as theirs. A great 
many factors have entered into his language 
learning by that time, so that in any kinder- 
garten there will be quite a diversity of lan- 
guage skill among the children, a diversity that 
continues to increase as the child grows older. 
We all know adults who seem unable to express 
themselves much better than many kinder- 
garten children. Still their language, and that of 
the children, too, can no longer be classified as 
elementary, for they are able to communicate 
their thoughts and wants and to understand the 
expressed thoughts and desires of others. 
Looking at our foreign-language instruction 
in this light, do we ever teach “elementary”’ or 
even “intermediate” language? The answer is 
obviously that we do not. We always teach the 
standard language, used alike by adults and 
children in a foreign land, regardless of whether 
we offer the instruction to young children, to 
high-school pupils, to college students, or to 
adult evening classes. The learners all start 
from the same point—no knowledge of the 
vocabulary, structure, or sound system of the 
foreign language under consideration, and con- 
sequently all have the same things to learn if 
they are to acquire this new means of communi- 
cation. The type of vocabulary and the amount 
they are capable of learning in a given length 
of time, will, naturally, vary considerably ac- 
cording to the age of the student, his intelli- 
gence, and his interest or eagerness to learn. 
One other point I would like to mention is 
that there are college language teachers who 
feel or are afraid that if we teach foreign lan- 
guages to grade-school children, we will be 
hurting ourselves, for there will be no one left 
to teach when these children reach college age. 
If such were the case, then no one would take 
mathematics in college, having learned arith- 
metic in the grades, no one would study English 
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literature, or many other subjects which are also 
introduced early in the child’s schooling. Per- 
sonally I think there would be so much more 
interest aroused in foreign-language study that 
our departments would be filled with students 
who could actually read the great literature 
found among all languages. We could at least 
teach in college those things worthy of the ma- 
ture student’s consideration—drama, philoso- 
phy, and poetry, just to mention a few, and the 
student would be capable of discussing this 
literature in the language in which it was 
written. 

To get back to the Holland program, there 
are many problems that still have to be settled. 
About all I can say further is that we have made 
a start, and having started it would be difficult 
to stop. As our Superintendent of Schools ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘We have a lion by the tail.’’ The 
school board wants the program to go on and 
to be extended to the other public elementary 
schools in the city, the parents of the Long- 
fellow school children want it to continue, 
though in all honestry I must admit there are a 
few who would prefer to have their children 
learn French, Spanish, or Dutch, which pre- 
sents a problem as to how to offer several lan- 
guages so that everyone can take a choice. 
Certainly the children themselves want to con- 
tinue and most of them don’t care what lan- 
guage they are learning. The biggest problem is 
probably that of securing teachers who are 
qualified to teach a foreign language. A lesser 
one is the matter of which grade to start the 
instruction in. To settle some of these matters, 
the Superintendent has been asked to appoint 
a committee consisting of members of the 


school board, laymen, public school teachers, 
and language teachers from the college to dis- 
cuss them and to try to arrive at some satis- 
factory solutions. What this committee will de- 
cide remains to be seen. 

Meanwhile, to those who are interested in 
starting similar programs in their communities, 
I would suggést that they meet with the school 
board and urge them to consider the national 
needs and to explore all the language resources 
of the community before deciding on any one 
language. America needs people who have the 
ability to use many languages, and we should 
not ignore some of the lesser known tongues. 
There are some wonderful programs already go- 
ing forward in French and Spanish, and there 
are a few started in German. There need to be 
more in the latter language as well as some de- 
veloped in Russian, Polish, Italian, Dutch, and 
the Oriental languages, just to mention a few 
fields that have been pretty much neglected to 
date. But remember, whatever your choice of 
language or languages that you wish to offer in 
your schools, once started the children don’t 
want to stop, their parents don’t want them to 
stop, so there is nothing left for the school ad- 
ministration to do but find a fulltime teacher 
and assume the necessary expense to continue 
the language program. By just volunteering to 
get a program started, you will not only be 
educating the youngsters in the use of a valua- 
ble foreign language, but you will be doing your 
country a real service. 


ERNEST F, ELLERT 
Hope College 
Holland, Michigan 
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Notes and News 


Usage and Definitions 


In the course of many discussions, there is nothing so 
sobering as the use of definitions: arguments can be often 
cleared up; or, at least, positions are made clear when one 
insists on using terms with a definite meaning. Thus, criti- 
cising an important book on Le probléme de I’Incroyance 
by Lucien Febvre, the best retorts were made by Pannier 
who tried to analyze such terms as croyance and foi. In the 
same way, I wish it were possible to agree on the significance 
of terms like humanisme, humaniste, individualisme, lyrisme, 
lyrique, and Renaissance. May I make a few remarks about 
some of these words? 

Let us take Renaissance. It was used for the first time 
in France to designate a period, when Balzac mentioned 
it in 1829, as Huizinga pointed out, and I find another 
example in La Fausse Matiresse: “en style de la renaissance.” 
Now, nothing has prevented a correct understanding of the 
XVIth century so much as the usage of the word Renais- 
sance to designate the civilization and culture of that time. 
There might be little harm in discarding this term which 
has been interpreted in so many different ways (cf. Paul 
Renucci, L’Aventure de humanisme européen au Moyen 
Age [Clermont-Ferrand, 1953)). 

If we turn toward humanisme and lyrisme, we note, 
first, that such words ending in -isme began to be used, as a 
rule, rather late in the XIXth century, in France. Thus Ed. 
Faral (‘L’humanisme et la pensée médiévale’, Pensée 
humaniste et tradition chrétienne aux CV®* et XVI® siécles 
[Paris, 1950]) gives the date of 1874 as that of the first us- 
age of humanisme with something of the modern meaning. 
He points out that, in 1765, the word had already been used, 
but it had then a sentimental connotation and referred to 
a general love of humanity (cf. le francais moderne, 20 
[1952]). 

But the word Aumaniste was used in France in theXVIth 
century, although extremely rarely, since I know of only 
two examples at that time. The first is in a translation by 
Claude Gruget (cf. Augusto Campana, “‘The origin of the 


word ‘humanist’,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld 
Institutes, IX [1946], 60-73, and P. O. Kristeller, ‘““Human- 
ism and Scholasticism in the Italian Renaissance,” Byzan- 
tium, XVII [1944-1945], 346-374). The second example is 
by Montaigne in the essay I, 56: Des priéres. And it is in- 
teresting to note that it was only in 1588 (after his trip to 
Rome), that Montaigne added the passage in which he ex- 
plains that he maintains, in his work, the words fortune, 
destinée, accident,...in spite of the reproaches he had 
received from the Church, and he stresses that he speaks in 
a human fashion (as a layman, we would say), and not as a 
theologian: “le dire humain a ses formes plus basses et ne se 
doibt servir de la dignité, majesté, regence, du parler divin” 
(éd. Villey, chez Alcan, Paris, 1922, I, 310). This, I believe, 
is important to emphasize. I also find a word which led to 
much misunderstanding in connection with Montaigne, 
and this is the word sceptique which first meant chercheur 
and could be applied in the case of Montaigne, in this sense 
(cf. Clément Sclafert, L’Gme religieuse de Montaigne (Paris, 
1951], p. 40). 

My main object here was to draw attention to the mean- 
ing of humanist in the XVIth century. According to Cam- 
pana, the word “qualifies a person as a public or private 
teacher of classical literature.” It also “refers to the student 
of classical learning who is not necessarily also a teacher.” 
What I want to underline is that Aumanisme, which, of 
course, has nothing to do, today, with humanitarisme, ap- 
plies to the study of the classics, and does not imply any 
moral judgment as to the value of that study. Moreover, 
in the case of Montaigne, it is important to see that what 
this author writes corresponds only to his opinions, his 
fantasy, not to his religious beliefs. He makes a distinction 
between what he allows himself to discuss, and what he 
adheres to, as a member of the Church. 

MARCEL FRANCON 

Harvard University 


A Campaign for the Rehabilitation of Grammar 


This article is not for those who consider that the in- 
tensive oral method is the means and end of language 
study in high school and college. It is directed toward that 
considerable group of teachers which is convinced that the 
aim of language study is broader. These teachers realize 
that there are important cultural by-products of language 
study! and valuable transfers of learning,? as well as a firm 


basis for reading the foreign language or for expressing ideas 


(written or oral) should the need ever arise. These teachers 
whom I am addressing are aware, moreover, that the 


1 Need we list them?—knowledge of foreign history and 
institutions, as well as an acquaintance with the way a non- 
American thinks. 

? Clarification of English grammar, amplification of read- 
ing and writing skill in English, as well as the transfer of 
the ability to organize abstract materials. 
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study of language is primarily the study of a grammar, 
and that the study of grammar has, besides the incidental 
advantages noted above, an essential value as one of the 
intellectual disciplines of education. 

It is time now to begin a publicity campaign to vie with 
that of the proponents of the oral method. There are many 
teachers who hold our view, but we have so far made our- 
selves heard only between the cloistered covers of profes- 
sional pamphlets. This article is not designed to convince 
the oralists that they are wrong and dangerous. It is de- 
signed to convince only the intellectual disciplinarians and 
to convince them, not of things they already believe, but 
rather of things that must be done in order to instruct the 
public. The public can be counted upon to support us if 
it is effectively informed. 

The program of action that I propose is one of counter- 
attack and rejuvenation. 

We must attack the faction which started by attacking 
our concept of intellectual discipline, the faction which 
has harmed languages by sacrificing everything to the oral 
method. These “oralists’” are our enemies. We must expose 
their weaknesses and failures to the general public, demon- 
strating that their so-called “practicality” is only apparent 
when their methods apply to unselected groups of students. 
These oralists have their place where practical training in 
language is legitimately required. Institutions of foreign 
trade, military language schools, and commercial ‘‘method” 
schools teach the oral method with success because it is 
concentrated and undiluted by other studies, because stu- 
dents are screened for natural linguistic aptitude, and 
because the skill of the student is put to immediate practical 
use. Without this immediate continuation of training 
abroad, the proficiency acquired by the oral method would 
soon be forgotten. The oralists have their place in such in- 
stitutions. We must remove them from the academic cur- 
riculum in high school and college. 

The oralists point noisily to their immediate results. Un- 
fortunately for them these results, unless immediately 
utilized, disappear. Pronunciation, idiomatic use of the 
spoken language, and aural comprehension are limited ob- 
jectives in the first place. Learned in a vacuum, they easily 
slip out of the student’s memory. We intellectual disci- 


plinarians must point to our broad objective of intellectual 


discipline through the study of the structure of the lan- 
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guage besides the whole array of “plus” values which 
cluster around it. We must point out that while the oralist’s 
student soon forgets what he may have known well, the 
intellectually disciplined student remembers enough of the 
basic structure to expand any one of the plus values— 
including oral and aural facility—of his choosing. 

We can profit by some of the just criticism leveled at us 
by the oralist. Our subject lacks interest; we must find ways 
to enliven grammar study. Means and machines tried by the 
oralist should be adapted to our use. We must use records, 
visual aids and, of course, conversation itself—but all to 
present grammar study. We can find means the oralists 
have not enlisted, borrowing them from the linguists,’ 
creating untried schemes, and perhaps even searching for 
more palatable labels than “grammar” or “intellectual dis- 
cipline.”” 

We have been told we do not give the student what he 
wants. He can be taught that he wants and needs the study 
of grammar by the advertising afforded by new experi- 
ments. Workshops, speeches to civic groups, and talks to 
high school students—all these methods can be employed 
to explain to the public and the students that they have 
been sold a bill of goods. 

We must, in short, adopt a double-barreled program of 
publicity. We must point publicly to the failures of our 
enemy, the oralist. We must attract the attention of the 
public to the healthy basis of language study. On the 
other hand, our experiments and other measures of pub- 
licity must not only attract attention to our product for 
advertising purposes, but they must also effectively mod- 
ernize the methods for teaching a respected intellectual 
discipline. Such a program will certainly emphasize the 
legitimacy of the need of foreign languages in academic 
training. It will at the same time support the broader, 
common struggle of all teachers who believe in high school 
and undergraduate college education as general discipline 
rather than as vocational and professional training. 

Rosert M. HAMMOND 

University of Arizona 


3 A particularly valuable article on the use of linguistic 
and other materials for increased interest in the study of 
language structure is: R. L. Politzer, “Linguistics and the 
Elementary Language Course,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXXV, 314-318. 


A Languages Laboratory for the Smaller College 


For several years the languages laboratory has been ac- 
cepted as an effective means for providing the necessary 
drill in language teaching. Numerous articles have been 
published regarding the design, installation and use of such 
laboratories. However, most of these reports have dealt 
with laboratories in larger institutions. The purpose of this 
paper is to show the feasibility of installing such a labora- 
tory at a smaller liberal arts college. 

McNeese State College was faced with the two standard 
limitations: (1) space and (2) money. Consequently, a 
considerable amount of planning was necessary in order to 
get a laboratory set up. 

From the standpoint of space, it was apparent from the 


first that it would be impossible to convert a classroom into 
a laboratory unless the design were such that it could 
still be used as a classroom. In short, the problem was to 
set up a combination laboratory-classroom. 

A room 21 by 27 feet was selected. Along the east wall 
a well braced plywood shelf 19 inches wide was installed 
at desk height. Upright plywood partitions were mounted 
on the shelf so that eight booths were formed. Each booth 
was 19 by 30 inches, giving each student adequate work 
space. 

Two rows of classroom chairs were removed from the 
back of the room and a plywood table three by fifteen feet, 
at desk height, was placed there. A pariition two feet in 
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height separated the table lengthwise into equal parts. 
Plywood partitions as described above were mounted on the 
table to form twelve booths. 

Thus a total of twenty individual booths were provided, 
eight being along the wall and twelve being on the table in 
the rear of the room. This left adequate space in the front 
of the room for twenty student desks, so that the room 
could be used to serve the dual role mentioned earlier. 

The next problem was to decide as to the type and 
amount of equipment to be used. In view of space limita- 
tions, it appeared that four channels would be adequate. 
Consequently, four Ekotape reproducers were installed in 
a locally fabricated console. These reproducers were used 
without cases, thereby reducing cost and simplifying the 
making of adjustments or repairs. 

A Each of the twenty listening posts was connected to 

each reproducer by standard wiring methods. Two-conduc- 
tor wire was used, so that no single conductor served as a 
“common.” This eliminated the possibility of cross- 
channel interference. 
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An aluminum mounting plate 3.5 by 5 inches was placed 
on the desk at each listening post. On this was mounted the 
following: phone plugs, a volume control (used on a 
15,000 ohm wirewound potentiometer) and a 5-position 
selector switch, the first position serving as the on-off 
switch. Each booth was equipped with a pair of Trimm 
Professional head phones. 

For general laboratory use, a tape recorder, Ekotape, 
Model 114, was purchased. Later, the need arose for a rec- 
ord player so that tapes could be transcribed from discs. 
Consequently, a Newcomb Model TR 16-A was added. 
Tape, reels and a tape splicer were stocked as needed. 

The result is that there is now available a classroom- 
laboratory which serves quite effectively in either capacity. 
And the total cash outlay for purchase and installation of 
equipment was slightly less than a thousand dollars. 

Sam ADAMS 
BENOIT 
McNeese State College 
Lake Charles, La. 


The Special Program for Foreign Language Teachers 
at the University of Michigan 


This summer the University of Michigan completed the 
third session of its Special Program for Teachers of French 
and Spanish. Student enrollment and performance were 
both gratifying. The Program differs somewhat from the 
workshops being offered at other institutions in that it has 
as its basis seven course offerings from which students select 
a program of study suited to their needs. This freedom of 
choice permits each member of the group to remedy his own 
special weaknesses or to extend his knowledge or compe- 
tence to new areas which he has not yet acquired. Courses 
are offered in basic methodology and recent developments 
in language pedagogy; in aural-oral skills; in the cultures of 
the French and Hispanic speaking worlds; and in the con- 
tributions of linguistic science to the teaching of foreign 
languages. 

The Program has sought, also, to make central to its 
activities the language clubs and tables, the French-Spanish 
House, and the regular conversation groups so that the 
spoken language might be stressed at all times since a high 
level of aural-oral fluency is indispensable for modern 
teaching. The University is fortunate in having one of the 
best equipped Language Laboratories in the country; the 


students are helped to make the fullest use of it. 

In a new departure, this last summer the University 
offered a joint French-Spanish House so that the many 
teachers of one of these languages who also have a minimal 
fluency in the other might have an opportunity to practice 
both. French and Spanish students lived on separate floors 
and ate at separate tables, but were free to move from one 
language group to the other at their pleasure; the only re- 
quirement was the ban on speaking English. 

A lecture series also brought to the campus some of the 
most distinguished experts in the field: Professor Emile de 
Sauzé, Dr. Kenneth Mildenberger and others each con- 
tributed to the enrichment of the Program. 

The Michigan Program has sought to encompass the 
general field of foreign language teaching. Emphases differ 
as between college or high school teaching; they shift radi- 
cally if the elementary school is involved but at all levels the 
University of Michigan believes that a basic competence in 
the language, an intimate acquaintance with the culture, 
and an awareness of modern scientific thinking were ap- 
propriate. It has built its Program around these elements. 


Dr. Melva Lind Honored 


Dr. Melva Lind, former Dean of Women and Professor 
of Romanic Languages at Miami University, and now at 
Gustavus Adolphus College, was recently named an Officer 
d’Académie by the French government. 

Dean Lind, Licenciée-es-Lettres from the University of 
Lyon, ancienne éléve du conservatoire de Lyon, and Doc- 
teur de l’Université de Paris, is the author of a critical text 
on Parnassian poetry, a monograph on modern language 
learning, and many articles and essays. She came to Miami 
in 1950 from Washington, D.C., where she was the Asso- 


ciate in Higher Education on the national headquarters 
staff of the American Association of University Women, 
and where her duties included membership on the U. S. 
Committee for the Exchange of Teachers and broadcasting 
to French women over the Voice of America. Dr. Lind is a 
consultant to various agencies, a member of the national 
committee on the Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages 
sponsored by the American Council on Education, and is 
an associate perdagogical editor on the French Review. 
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American College Students to Assist in German Schools 


Twenty-three American men and women have sailed this 
fall for Germany where they will assist in English classes in 
German secondary schools. This is a special project under- 
taken as part of the Educational Exchange Program of the 
U. S. Department of State. They will have positions as 


teaching assistants, working primarily with pupils between 
ages 15 and 19. They will participate in workshops in 
American literature, classes in English conversation, and 
will take part in extra-curricular activities. 


French Assistantships Open to Americans 


Opportunities to teach English in the secondary schools 
of France are open to American graduate students or sec- 
ondary teachers of French. The awards, which may com- 
bine foreign study with the teaching assistant posts, are 
offered by the French Government through its Ministry of 
Education. Designed for future teachers of French, these 


appointments involve teaching conversational English in 
secondary schools and teacher training institutions in 
France. Information about these positions, and those in 
Germany announced above, may be secured from the Insti- 
tute of International Education, 1 East 67th Street, New 
York 21, N. Y. 


Smith College Junior Year in Germany 


Smith College is planning to establish a Junior Year in 
Germany next Fall similar to those they have had in 
France, Switzerland, Spain, and Italy. College sophomores 
in good standing who have had two years of college German 
(or their equivalent) may apply for membership in the 
group. The Junior Year in Germany is intended primarily 


for German majors; however, majors in other fields, espe- 
cially history, music, or art, with adequate preparation in 
the language, may apply with the approval of the depart- 
ment of their major. Additional information may be se- 
cured from the office of the Dean, Smith College. 


The Air University Needs Administrators and Teachers 


The Air University, the Command responsible for the 
higher educational system of the air force, is currently de- 
veloping a campaign to attract educational administrators 
and teachers in virtually all subject-fields into the Reserve 
program. 

Handling the efforts is a newly created Reserve Affairs 
Office within the University’s Personnel Division. Plans 
have been prepared creating vacancies for 939 reservist 
educators and specialists in the Air University’s manning 


table. These positions will be filled by officers and airmen 
designated for specific instructional, administrative and 
supporting tasks within the several branches of the Uni- 
versity in the event of a Congressional declaration of war. 

Copies of mimeographed brochure giving details about 
the University’s Reserve program will be mailed free to 
interested men and women in the educational field. Ad- 
dress the Reserve Affairs Office, Headquarters, Air Uni- 
versity, Maxwell AFB, Alabama. 


The MLA Foreign Language 
Program 


The Cooperative Language Center of the University of Washington 


[The following account was written for you, at our re- 
quest, by Professor Lurline V. Simpson, Director of the 
Center. We are confident that it contains constructive ideas 
useful to many recipients of these Bulletins —W.R.P.] 

In the State of Washington at least, FL teachers work 
in isolation—psychological, geographic, and professional. 
There is usually only one FL teacher in a community, and 
his field is, by definition, “foreign,” alien to other teachers 
and to other citizens. When he participates in educational 
or civic activities, it is in some other capacity, not as a 
language teacher. Thus, FLs come to be taught in a 
vacuum, and make no impact on school or community. 

FL teachers are isolated professionally. In Washington 
most teachers of FLs are not “foreign language teachers”; 
they are specialists in some other subject matter field, to 
which they add one or two classes of FL. Their professional 
allegiance is elsewhere. When they attend a professional 
meeting or a section of their Education Association, or sub- 
scribe to a professional publication, it is in their major field. 
Hence they are unaffected by current advances in FL instruc- 
tion. 

Heretofore when FL teachers’ associations have ac- 
knowledged the presence of these marginal teachers, it has 
been to “deplore” them, to condemn them, even to try to 
eliminate them by legislation. But most of these fringe 
teachers are conscientious and with effective assistance 
could improve their performance. In any case, they con- 
tinue to teach—and give their many students the only 
language instruction most of them will ever receive. 

Finally, in the Northwest, even well qualified teachers 
are victims of geographic isolation. Their successes are un- 
heralded and unappreciated. Lacking the stimulation of 
communication with’ others of like interest, they become 
less creative, more and more perfunctory. 

One outgrowth of our awareness of these conditions was 
the Northwest Conference of FL Teachers, inaugurated at 
the University of Washington in 1950, and now including 
the four northwest states, part of northern California, and 
the provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, and Saskatche- 
wan. It is a vital and fruitful association. Nevertheless, 
attracting as it does teachers already well established in 
their profession, it has failed to reach the peripheral teacher 
and the remote teacher; and, while it has incorporated all 
registrants into work groups where each has the opportunity 
to formulate and express his own ideas, the pattern of pro- 
grams and topics still tends to be imposed centrally or from 
above, instead of emanating from the felt needs of the 
teachers. 


So a naive plan was conceived by the Romance Language 
Department of the University of Washington. Its ambitious 
objective was to reach all teachers of all FLs at any level in 
any amount. No minimum training was defined and no 
continuation procedure prescribed. The only assumption 
was the integrity of the individual teacher in working for 
personal and professional improvement. A new kind of 
questionnaire was addressed to such teachers, enlisting their 
association in a ‘‘Mutual Assistance Pact.” They were to 
agree to canvass their communities to discover resources 
which could contribute to the effectiveness of FL classes 
(e.g., library, crafts, collections, radio, foreign residents) 
and ways in which the FL classes could legitimately con- 
tribute to normal community life (e.g., participation in 
United Nations Day, Worid Culture Week, Pioneer days, 
etc.). They were invited to share their findings with each 
other through the Romance Language Department. The 
University itself, as an ipso facto member of all communi- 
ties of the state, sought avenues of usefulness to the teach- 
ers. The questionnaire listed available services and solicited 
further suggestions. It offered, for example, te make record- 
ings of the actual lessons the teachers were teaching, so that 
the less competent could practice pronunciation to a reason- 
able point of reliability before presenting the material to 
their classes. 

Response soon indicated that the enterprise was out- 
growing the legend “Romance Language Department,” and 
should have independent existence. The name “Cooperative 
Language Center” was carefully chosen, as most descriptive 
of the spirit implied and the service rendered. To facilitate 
“cooperation,”’ the “Center” began to radiate Bulletins, 
which contained helpful ideas from any source, but espe- 
cially successful devices or experiences which could be 
adopted or adapted by other teachers. The name “Bulle- 
tin,” however, had not been judiciously chosen. Not only is 
there a plethora of bulletins, but the editor realized that it 
is presumptuous to issue “bulls.’”” Consequently the fourth 
number became the ““CLC Notebook.” This modest me- 
dium is especially appropriate for brief communications 
which may not justify an article in a professional review, 
but which are stimulating and suggestive. Acknowledgment 
of the sources of all “notes” furnishes additional incentive. 
(Misunderstanding is possible even umong linguists. One 
recipient, taking to heart the editor’s plea for ‘“‘contribu- 
tions,” sent a dollar!) 

Among the proposals received favorably were teachers’ 
regional and summer workshops. Both were provided. The 
first local workshop met on the University campus, and 
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attracted teachers from widely separated parts of the state 
and one from British Columbia. There was no previously 
planned program, but discussion developed freely from 
topics presented by the teachers attending. Thus was in- 
itiated the principle of teacher-centered programs. Its 
vitality may be surmised from the fact that the discussion 
lasted eight hours. 

Still intent upon expanding the regional workshops to 
reach the farthest circumference, the CLC conceived its 
most characteristic feature, the LINKS. A LINK, by defi- 
nition, consists of two or more teachers of any FL in any 
amount at any level who agree to work together and with 
the CLC for mutual improvement. They share ideas and 
materials with others through the CLC Notebook. These 
range from the name of a Spanish cookbook to a complete 
assembly program with script and music based on the theme 
of Christmas in Italy. When two or more LINKS issue an 
invitation, some member of the CLC will meet with them. 
Discussions then follow the characteristic procedure of con- 
centrating on subjects introduced by the teachers present. 
Emphasis is constantly directed toward community rela- 
tions, and community projects have resulted from several 
of the units. Symbolically the LINK represents the smallest 
nucleus, with an impulse to join with others until a chain 
reaction affects every classroom, and ultimately covers the 
entire state as by a coat of mail, flexible but strong. 

The CLC supplements but does not supplant AAT 
groups and similar associations. In fact, one service ren- 
dered is the collection and transmission of dues to the sev- 
eral AAT’s. It is currently attempting to persuade school 
districts to subscribe to professional publications for the 
benefit of their marginal language teachers. 

Full quarter Summer Workshops offering graduate credit 
to experienced FL teachers have been maintained for three 
summer sessions. These graduate seminars are devoted to 
three principal activities: two two-hour discussion periods 
per week on topics submitted in writing by each student; 
opportunity to examine and use materials (textbooks, pub- 
lications, tests, conference reports, MLA Bulletins, films 
and other audio-visual aids, language laboratory, cata- 
logues, foreign scholarships and exchange opportunities, 
etc.) and, most important, the development by each regis- 
trant of a project which he intends to put into operation in 
his next year’s classes. The “cooperative” spirit of the CLC 
underlies the workshop, as members share materials and 
devices as well as the results of their projects. During the 
1954 workshop, members attended the UNESCO Citizens’ 
Consultation of the National Interest and Foreign Lan- 
guages, studied the Parker booklet, and agreed to conduct 
a similar venture in their home communities. Each member 
is added to the CLC mailing list, receives the Notebook, 
and is urged to consider himself a LINK leader in his region, 
even though it be in New Jersey or Texas. 

The Northwest Conference and the Cooperative Lan- 
guage Center came into being independently of all profes- 
sional associations and activities. Coincidentally, however, 


the same ferment in various guises was manifesting itself in 
numerous areas, and came into sharp focus nationally under 
the impetus of the sponsorship of the expansion of FL 
teaching into the elementary grades by the then Commis- 
sioner of Education, Earl J. McGrath; and the Modern 
Language Association’s FL Program subsidized by the 
Rockefeller grant. Since the CLC was already functioning, 
it lent itself readily to the duty of disseminating the findings 
of the steering committee of the MLA. Combined with the 
Northwest Conference Bulletin, it has devoted the last 
three Notebooks to summarizing the MLA materials for 
more than one thousand recipients in the northwest states 
and provinces. 

To recapitulate, the distinctive features of the Coopera- 
tive Language Center are: inclusion of all teachers of any 
FL, ancient or modern, at any level and in any amount; the 
ideal of mutual helpfulness in any practical and, if neces- 
sary, elementary respect; concern with community rela- 
tions; emphasis on decentralized programs initiated by the 
teachers; facilitating such expressions by organizing 
LINKS, from the smallest single classroom to large city 
systems and the University itself; communication among 
LINKS and between the LINKS and national projects by 
the Notebook; organization of regional workshops of two or 
more LINKS; scheduling a full summer graduate workshop 
at the University; flexibility permitting adjustment to local 
interests or national programs; realization of the proper 
place of FLs in the curriculum, in general education, and in 
society, and consequent maintenance of good relations with 
administrations and patrons. 

The CLC acknowledges some unrealized aspirations as 
well as immediate plans. It expects to render additional 
service as a continuation organ when the formal MLA-FL 
Program is disbanded. Its most ambitious long-range ob- 
jective is development into an FL Institute, combining the 
disparate facilities of the University into an integrated and 
reasonably complete FL experience. Examples of services 
already available in some degree are: the language labora- 
tory, the language houses, exhibits, audio-visual materials, 
graduate programs with emphasis on teaching, workshops, 
public lectures and programs, utilization of a fair share of 
“channel 9” in television, diagnostic and corrective pho- 
netics, dramatic presentations, and, of course, standard 
courses in language and literature. The expansion of the 
institute beyond the limits of the campus has already been 
realized by supervised study tours in Europe, and one is 
being planned for Latin America. It is hoped that future 
workshops may offer practice in conducting FL activities 
in the campus nursery school, and, at the opposite end of 
the scale, teaching FL classes for adults, fostering either 
‘thobby” or academic interests. 

Meanwhile the CLC disclaims any intention of anschluss- 
ing the entire FL program of the northwest, admits that its 
ideals exceed its performance, and continues its humble 
tasks of serving individual teachers in ways now known or 
to be made known to it. 
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Audto-Visual Aids 


NEW FILMs 


French: 


Au Pays des Pygmées. 25 min. Free loan. 
Shows the daily life of the Pygmies—hunting, 
food preparation, basket-making and religious 
dancing. French narration. (French Embassy, 
Cultural and Information Division, 972 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 21.) 

Barrages au Maroc. 20 min. Free loan. Pre- 
sents a story of the construction of hydroelec- 
tric dams in Morocco. French narration. 
(French Embassy.) 

Cher vieux Paris. 40 min. Free loan. Presents 
a romanticized view of the Bohemian life of the 
artist who comes to Paris at the beginning of the 
twentieth century. Shows him at art school, and 
with his fellow students at the little cafés. 
French narration. (French Embassy.) 

Glory of Paris. 1953, 13 min. Color. Free loan. 
Tells the story of the wife of a GI who visits 
Paris and the places in Paris mentioned by her 
husband in his letters. It includes the Eiffel 
Tower, art museums, Champs de Elysées, places 
along the Seine River and the Tuilleries, palace 
of a monarch of France. (Minneapolis-Moline 
Co. Box 1050, Minneapolis, Minn.) 

Volpone. 97 min. Rental: $50. Also in 35 min. 
This famous comedy stars two of France’s great 
actors, Louis Jouvet and Harry Bauer. The 
scenario was written by Jules Romaines and 
Stefan Zweig. (Contemporary Films, 13 East 
37th St., N. Y. 16.) 

Marius, Fanny, and Cesar trilogy. Three fea- 
ture length films introduced in 35 min. in the 
U. S. years ago are now available to non- 
theatrical audiences. Marius is an adult story of 
life in Marseilles, French, bourgeois and life- 
like. The comedy and the tragedy are inextrica- 
ble in this story of the girl who produces an 
illegitimate child. Fanny, and Cesar are sequels 
continuing the Marius story. (Brandon Films, 
Inc. 200 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19.) 


Ttaly: 


Il Travatore. 101 min. 1950. Rental. Verdi’s 
opera directed by Carmine Gallone. Music per- 
formed by the orchestra and chorus of the Roma 
Opera House. The most tuneful of the immortal 
Verdi’s operas, beautifully sung and played 
with great scope, action and movement. The 
English commentary helps make it enjoyable 
for all audiences. (Brandon Films, Inc., 200 
West 57th St. N. Y. 19.) 

Prima communione (Father’s Dilemma). 84 
min. 1950. Rental. Though written by Cesare 
Zavattini, responsible for Shoe Shine and Bi- 
cycle Thief, this film moves out of the postwar 
“neo-realist” tradition of tragedy among the 
lower classes into comedy among the more 
prosperous. Prima communione is a study of an 
ambitious father’s confusion as preparations 
are made for his daughter’s First Communion. 
Gathered together are a host of characters won- 
derful in themselves and more than wonderful 
in their ability to heighten the pompous father’s 
futility. (Brandon Films.) 


Germany: 


Brandon Films (see above) announces the re- 
lease of the following classics of German cine- 
matography, some of which were filmed some 
thirty years ago. Metropolis. 120 min. Razzia 
(The Raid). 94 min. A realistic drama dealing 
with the vital problem of black markets in post- 
war Germany. Secrets of a Soul. 72 min. Re- 
puted to be based on one of Freud’s actual case 
histories and was written under the supervision 
of three leading psychoanalysts of the period 
who were his pupils. It was the first attempt to 
illustrate Freud’s theories of the subconscious 
on the screen. Siegfried. 80 min. Part I of an 
attempt to bring the Nibelungen Saga to the 
screen. Part II is Kriemhild’s Revenge. Tartuffe. 
60 min. From the famous Moliére play. German 
version. The Merry Wives of Windsor. 93 min. 
A German version of Shakespeare’s play. 
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ON THE RECORD 


Max U. Bildersee, record reviewer for Educa- 
tional Screen, has a succinct but accurate ap- 
praisal of nine sets of records for the teaching 
and learning of Spanish, in the Sept., 1954 issue 
of ES. Some of these records have been already 
reviewed in this column. The author describes 
El camino Real, El espanol al dia, Book I, La 
familia Sdnchez, Language-Phone Method, Liv- 
ing Spanish, New World Spanish, Spanish Be- 
ginning Course, Spanish for Conversation, and 
Spanish Self-Taught Through Pictures. 


TAPES 


Tape recordings in the FL continue to be 
used more widely every year. Professor Fernand 
L. Marty, a leading authority and research 
worker in this field, has prepared for use at Mid- 
dlebury and available for teachers of French 
Spoken French: A tape-recorded course for teach- 
ers who want to use a strictly aural-oral method. A 
220-page manual accompanied with 10 hours of 
tape recordings (5 reels dual track at 3$”). For 
details write: The French School, Middlebury 
College, Middlebury, Vermont. 


LITERARY TAPE RECORDINGS 


The Shakespeare Tape Library announces 
tape recordings of the most important poets of 
Italy since the days of Dante. Poetry of France 
from Chenier to Rimbaud; plays, memoirs and 
other selections. In Spanish it has available 
interviews, Spanish verse, talks by Pedro 
Salinas, selections spoken by Jorge Guillén. 
Write for complete bibliography to: Shake- 
speare Tape Library, 1818 M. Street NW, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 


Educators Guide to Free Films, 14th edition 
(Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis- 


consin), lists some one hundred more free films 
dealing with French, German, and Spanish, 
than last year’s edition. This monumental and 
indispensable source of sponsored films is the 
standard source for free loan 16 mm. films and 
should be available in all school libraries. Price 


$6. 
GERMAN THROUGH PICTURES 


This widely-used language through picture 
series, developed at Harvard by Dr. I. A. 
Richards, is now available in the third of the 
modern languages (French, Spanish, and Ger- 
man). This method uses pictures scientifically, 
developing stick-figure drawings which elimi- 
nate extraneous detail to achieve graphic pres- 
entation of sentence ideas. It puts the most 
useful and necessary words and constructions of 
a new language before the beginner, making it 
meaningful, more directly than translation can 
do. As in the other languages, the German series 
consists of five parts: recordings, filmstrips, 
Series I, Series II, Pocket Book Through Pic- 
tures, and German Workbook. (Educational 
Services, 1730 Eye St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C.) 


FILMS IN SPANISH FOR CUBAN TV 


Films of the Nations Distributors (62 W. 
45th St., N. Y. 36) and Circuito CMQ, Havana, 
Cuba, have entered into an agreement by 
which all films of the Nations’ short subjects 
will be made in a Spanish version. Script adap- 
tation and narration is handled by CMQ, mixed! 
recordings and prints are made by FOND. 
Films will be released in series of 13, the first of 
which is being completed. Seven series will be 
made and will be available to all TV stations in 
Spanish-speaking countries. Films will be avail- 
able also to educational institutions in Latin 
America and the U. S. A. 
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Book Reviews 


Harry H. Josserson, The Russian Word 
Count and Frequency Analysis of Grammatical 
Categories of Standard Literary Russian, 
Wayne University Press, Detroit, 1953, 274 
pages. $4.00. 


The appearance of a Russian word frequency count, as 
far as we know the first in English for a Slavic tongue, helps 
to fill one of the greatest lacunae in the modern language 
field. It means that textbook writers now have at their dis- 
posal one of the indispensable tools already available for 
French, Spanish, German, and Portuguese. The study was 
made possible by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
The statistical aspect of the count was performed by Pro- 
fessor Benjamin Epstein, of Wayne University, while the 
mechanical tabulation techniques were elaborated by Mr. 
Robert Henigar formerly of the Tabulating Dept. of Wayne 
University, and Mr. Howard E. xtt, of Modern Business 
Records. 

The objective of the word count was to determine the 
frequency with which words occur in Russian printed ma- 
terial, starting with the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century and including the modern Soviet period. The 40- 
page Introduction describes in detail the rigorously scien- 
tific techniques followed. The eight-digit code was devised 
in order to punch Russian words on the IBM punching 
machines, which are in the Latin alphabet. Ushakov’s 
standard four-volume Tolkavvy Slovar’ Russkogo Yazyka 
(Moscow, 1935), was used for coding purposes. Sources in- 
cluded only prose material of non-technical content and 
embraced short stories, novels, periodicals and plays. 
Chronologically, 25 per cent of the sources are from the 
nineteenth century, 25 per cent from the period 1900-1918, 
and 50 per cent from the period 1918 to the present. Seven 
per cent of the material was drama, 14 per cent literary 
criticism, 20 per cent journalism and 59 per cent fiction. 
Half of it was conversational, the other half non-conversa- 
tional. Journalistic materials dealing with government, 
economics, domestic and foreign news, and popular de- 
scription of the exact sciences, were well represented. 

The basic content of the book is constituted by s'x word 
lists as follows: 

1) a high frequency list of 204 words based on a count of 
150,000 running words as a preliminary to the 
1,000,000 words checked; 

2) the first 500 (in reality 490) next most frequently oc- 
curring words; 

3) the second 500 words; 

4) the third 500 words (actually 496); 

5) the fourth 500 words (actually 504); 

6) the second 3,000 words (actually 3,033). 

This comprises a total of 5,230 high-frequency words pub- 
lished, out of a total of 41,115 different words recorded. The 


totcl number of words counted out of the 1,000,000 ex- 
amined was 506,044. Of practical value is the master list at 
the end of the book, which includes all entries and which 
indicates to which of the six lists a given word belongs. 

In view of the fact that the size of the total count was 
much too small to determine the relative frequency of the 
individual words in the second 3,000 group with sufficient 
statistical accuracy, a group of 21 Russian teachers was 
asked to indicate which of these words, in their opinion, a 
student ought to know either actively or passively after two 
years of college Russian. Consequently the words selected 
by a majority of the committee are marked with one 
asterisk for passive recognition, and two for active mastery. 

The words in the respective lists are arranged alpha- 
betically. Symbols placed after each entry indicate the 
range and frequency, the period and type of literature in 
which it occurred, and whether the source was conversa- 
tional or non-conversational material. 

The bases for recording the entries appear sound, unless 
one should wish to quibble about those criteria which admit 
of real difference of opinion. However, this reviewer takes 
issue with the separate recording of imperfective and per- 
fective (or durative and punctual) infinitives. It would ap- 
pear that, expressed in simplest terms (and disregarding the 
iteratives) Russian and other Slavic languages, basically 
employ two infinitives and resulta.tt finite forms, or better, 
an infinitive pair, where most Indo-European languages 
utilize one. These two components of the infinitive pair are 
equal in meaning, but one indicates completion or point 
action, while the other emphasizes duration. Further re- 
search is necessary in this important matter to which Prof. 
Rajko Ruzié and others have already contributed. 

It is impossible to offer in the compass of this review all 
the findings of Josselson’s study, presented in the Introduc- 
tion, regarding Russian vocabulary, grammar, and syntax. 
They deserve examination by all serious Slavists. It is, 
nevertheless, illuminating to note some of them. Participles 
and gerunds are four times as frequent in non-conversa- 
tional material as they are in conversational material. 
Josselson emphasizes that there are substantial stylistic 
differences in non-conversational materials in the use of 
gerunds and participles. Ostrovski uses them most fre- 
quently, Simonov is next in order, while Erenburg and 
Saltykov-Shchedrin employ them most sparingly. With the 
sole exception of Belinskii, all the authors use the gerund at 
least twice as often as the participle. Griboedov, for in- 
stance, utilizes the gerund four times as much as the parti- 
ciple, while Goncharov uses no gerunds at all. 

As regards parts of speech, it is no surprise to learn that 
nouns occupy first place in both types of material. In con- 
versational material particles occupy first place, but are 
last in non-conversational material. The use of prepositions 
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is quite the reverse. They are in last place in conversational 
but in the second place in non-conversational material. 
Conjunctions are in the third place in both types of ma- 
terial. Generally speaking, the use of the various parts of 
speech by the different authors is quite consistent. 

Light is shed upon the very important matter of case 
endings. In the singular, the nominative, accusative, and 
genitive, are in first, second, and third places respectively 
in both materials. In conversational material the prepo- 
sitional is fourth and the instrumental fifth, with the re- 
verse true in non-conversation. The dative is last in both 
types of materials. In the plural, in conversational material, 
the order of cases is almost identical, with the nominative 
and genitive gaining somewhat in representation at the 
expense of the accusative, while the instrumental is fourth 
and the prepositional fifth. In nonconversational material, 
however, the genitive is first, followed closely by the 
nominative, while the accusative is third. The rest follow 
roughly the same cases as the singular. 

Textbook writers need to study carefully the findings of 
the study, many of which may surprise them. For instance, 
as regards the comparison of adjectives, to which beginning 
texts usually devote considerable attention, Josselson 
found that in both materials, the positive degree is used 
over 90 per cent of the time, with the comparative and 
superlative accounting for less than 10 per cent. 

The book is relatively free of errata. Two omissions are 
to be noted in the master list: vot and dazhe. On page 18, 


second column: “. . . the nominative and accusative gaining 
somewhat at the expense of the accusaiive...”’ snould 
read: ... “the nominative and genitive...” 


Professor Josselson and all those assisting him deserve 
praise for their painstaking preparation -of this long- 
awaited work. It is no exaggeration to assert that with its 
appearance a new epoch in Russian textbook construction 
may be ushered in. The past decade saw the publication of 
about a dozen beginning texts and as many readers, varying 
in quality, but all suffering from the feverish haste with 
which they were compiled and from the lack of such basic 
aids as word lists. There remains no excuse now for the 
failure to produce new beginning manuals and readers with 
gradated vocabulary material. 

As a by product of this study, it is hoped that scholars 
will avail themselves of the abundant supply of data on 
Russian grammar, syntax, and usage, available from Dr. 
Josselson, on cards, and at low cost. 

Finally, Slavists need also to undertake the preparation 
of a Russian idiom count, to complement the present study. 

JacoB ORNSTEIN 

U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 

Graduate School 

Washington 25, D.C. 


Pert, Mario A. and Frank Gaynor, A Dic- 
tionary of Linguistics. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954. Pp. 238. $6.00. 


There can be no doubt as to the usefulness of a reference- 
book containing accurate definitions of linguistic terminol- 
ogy. So far only two general publications have been avail- 
able: J. Marouzeau’s Lexique de la Terminologie Linguis- 
tique (Paris, 1951) and J. B. Hofmann’s and H. Ruben- 
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bauer’s brief Wéorterbuch der grammatischen und metrischen 
Terminologie (Heidelberg, 1950); neither of them can be 
called sufficiently comprehensive, up-to-date, and thorough 
to serve the reference needs of specialists and laymen. This 
dictionary is the first publication of its kind in English. It 
was the intention of the authors to include: (1) “the names, 
affiliations, and very brief descriptions of the major lan- 
guages and dialects of the world, both past and present; 
(2) the traditional grammatical terms; (3) the more fre- 
quently used terminology of the field of historical linguis- 
tics; (4) that portion of the terminology of modern descrip- 
tive linguistics concerning which there is some measure of 
agreement among its users.’ 

The last type of entry will probably be {ound particu- 
larly useful. It is to the authors’ credit that they included 
such terms as allophone, archiphoneme, mor phophoneme, 
prosodeme, neutralization, juncture, even Hall’s linguistician, 
Swadesh’s glottochronology, Trager’s and Smith’s microlin- 
guistics and metalinguistics, Fries’s class word, Jakobson’s 
binary principle, Bloch’s idiolect; more complete references 
to the occurrence of the terms would be welcome when the 
name of a linguist is given who does not appear in the intro- 
ductory references. Some terms should have been omitted 
because they are from such isolated sources as, e.g., Bodmer 
and Hogben’s Loom of Language: directive, pointer words, 
helper verb, or military influence (sic!), narreme. Other en- 
tries are hardly justifiable because they are not established 
terms and little more than nonce-formations: base of com- 
parison, margin of security, levels of articulation, holes in the 
pattern, functional and structural theory. 

The comparatively small size of the dictionary may ac- 
count for the omission of many common terms; e.g. from 
comparative linguistics: base (light, heavy), grade (zero, re- 
duced, lengthened, etc.), primary ending, secondary ending, 
grammatical change, mediae, tenues; from historical or dia- 
chronic linguistics: linguistic borrowing, compensatory 
lengthening, occasional spelling, dittography, samprasarana, 
Schallanalyse, phonemic merger (coalescence), phonemic split 
(bifurcation). Some surprising omissions are: monolingual 
(polylingual is included), Lithuanian (Lettish is an entry), 
phonemicization (the expendable term phoneticization is in- 
cluded), phonemic. Not all the main speech organs are in- 
cluded: we find blade, dorsum. but not apex or tip, alveoli, 
vocal cords, etc. Such articulatory terms as bilabial, cacumi- 
nal, palatal, dental, etc., even fronted, are all defined as 
“consonants” or “sounds” only, never as adjectives; the 
only exception is faucal. 

It is obvious that many definitions will be objected to, 
and will have to be revised in a future edition. hyperurban- 
ism is confused with spelling-pronunciation (e.g. often with 
[t]) instead of being linked to overcorrection (“between you 
and I’’). continuant, which includes liquids and nasals, is 
given as a synonym of spirant or fricative; uvular is treated 
like a synonym of velar. Comparative linguistics does not 
merely “disclose and study similarities between related 
languages” but is concerned with “similarities and corre- 
spondences indicating that they originate from a common 
parent language,” as is correctly stated under linguistic 
com parison. The definition of Hittite as an “extinct member 
of the Indo-European family of languages” gives E. H. 
Sturtevant’s name but does not take cognizance of his 
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Indo-Hittite theory. In the centum languages and the satem 
languages not the Indo-European “guttural” [k] sound is 
represented by [k] or[s] respectively but the Indo-European 
palatal. Avestan is not a “form of Old Persian.” 

Among entries dealing with Germanic linguistics we 
notice a considerable number of errors or inaccuracies. The 
terms High German (Hochdeutsch) and Upper German 
(Oberdeutsch) have been confused. High German is not de- 
scribed as consisting of Middle German and Upper German 
but defined as a ““German language spoken in the southern 
part of the German language area,” and Middle German as 
“phonologically midway between High and Low German”’; 
U pper German has a cross-reference to High German in the 
sense of “High Germanic.” A division of West Germanic 
into High German and Low German is found in A. 
Schleicher’s Die deutsche Sprache (1860), but has not ap- 
peared for decades in scientific publications and should be 
removed from the dictionary. To define Alemannic as a 
dialect which “became extinct about 1000 A.D.” and 
Franconian as a “group of medieval West Germanic dia- 
lects” is erroneous, since both terms apply to modern High 
German dialects as well, the former, e.g., also to Schwyz- 
tiitsch (sic!), which is wrongly called a “‘standardized” form 
of the high German dialects in Switzerland. The statement 
that Alemannic “with Bavarian and Lombard developed 
into High German” is hard to comprehend: Bavarian and 
Alemannic are and have always been the two Upper Ger- 
man subdivisions of the High German dialects; of Lango- 
bardic we know only that it was probably a High German 
dialect. It will also become necessary to revise the defini- 
tions of Old Saxon, which is not linked to its modern form 
Platideutsch, and of Afrikaans which is more than just “a 
Dutch dialect”; Old Frisian is not a ‘(Low German lan- 
guage”’; Frisian is certainly not spoken by “about 3,500,000 
persons” (this may be a printer’s error for 350,000); 
Verner’s Law should not be called a “philological law.” 

The purpose and the general planning of the dictionary 
can be commended; it is neither normative nor primarily 
pedagogical but aims to describe usage to some extent. The 
authors apparently recognize potential shortcomings of 
their book, since they earnestly request reviewers in the 
preface to “call to their attention omissions and inac- 
curacies and to voice suggestions for desiderata and ad- 
denda.” It is hoped that they soon will be in a position to 
make some revisions suggested by this review. The diction- 
ary will considerably gain in stature if the authors consult 
experts in those fields of linguistics where they do not have 
first-hand scholarly experience themselves. 

HERBERT PENZL 

University of Michigan 


Harris, JULIAN and Lévfque, ANDRE, Basic 
Conversational French (and_ recordings). 
Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1953. 
xx+374 pp. text +Ixxiv, vocab. and index. 
Illustrated. Price $3.50 (Album of 2 L.P. 
Vinylite records available at $7.60 plus 47 
cents Fed. Ex. Tax). 


Like its predecessor Conversational French for Beginners, 
this text is primarily for beginners at the college level. It 


is a welcome adaptation of a popular favorite for those of us 
who do not have extra time allotted us for laboratory pe- 
riods but must rather teach our course in three or four 
periods a week. 

The authors present their arrangement of the text’s ma- 
terials along with suggestions to teachers as to its use. All 
suggestions are based on actual experiences with their text 
in classes where it has been successfully tried. Upon exami- 
nation, however, the individual teacher will find that much 
freedom has still been left to him as to how and when cer- 
tain matters shall be presented. 

The 41 conversational units range in subject matter from 
simple polite formulas in French to topics of cultural inter- 
est. We are glad to see that numbers are begun with the 
second Conversation and by the seventh students have 
completed telling time, naming months, days of the week, 
and expressing dates. Not all of the material for a given 
Conversation is presented in the formal printed introduc- 
tory dialogue, but some is left to be developed by the 
teacher in the exercises accompanying it. Directions for 
them are stated, as they should be, in French. The authors 
recommend that they be done orally with books closed to 
derive the most benefit from them (/nirod. p. ix). 

Much checking of the understanding of expressions is 
done through stating English sentences to be translated. 
To some of us this procedure may have objectionable fea- 
tures, but even in those cases, the resourceful teacher can 
devise ways of revising it to suit his own preferences. From 
the very first Conversation students are encouraged by 
apprepriate exercises to formulate questions to the teacher 
and to their classmates. This sort of exercise, too often 
neglected in elementary French courses, is wisely included 
in each conversational unit. As to questions and translations 
based on the introductory dialogue in each lesson, a careful 
examination of them shows that the authors have included 
drills which require a true understanding of the material in 
the lesson rather than continuing on the level of giving back 
verbatim the wording of the original. Thus, two features of 
the conversation exercises appear to us most beneficial: 
making the student ask questions in French and making 
him think. 

It would seem that practically every subject except 
French grammar is worthy of being discussed in French, 
since the 25 Grammar Units present all grammatical expla- 
nations in English. Many teachers will like this feature of 
the book and will like even better the simple, clear, and not 
excessively technical way the principles are stated. At times 
we find that completeness has been sacrificed for concise- 
ness, as for example the omission of pas si. . . gue in the 
discussion of comparisons of adjectives and adverbs (p. 74). 

Not only do the Grammar Units explain essential princi- 
ples used in preceding Conversations, but also they de- 
velop them more fully with further details or related new 
material. Therefore they not only constitute a simple re- 
view but they challenge the student to develop more skills 
as he studies them and as he attempts to solve additional 
problems in connection with them. 

Although writing French is encouraged by dictées and 
written answers to oral questions as early as the fifth Con- 
versation, no special written translation exercise is pre- 
scribed until after the 17th Conversation in Grammar 
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Unit 11. Here, as previously with other kinds of work, the 
student is furnished an excellent note (p. 112) on the best 
method for approaching this new sort of exercise, the 
theme d’imitation. Each consists of a short connected para- 
graph using materials presented in previous Conversations 
or Grammar Units. These témes encourage added facility 
in patterns already learned, putting them in a fresh setting 
with longer sentences than those of ordinary conversational 
style. They are a further invitation to the student to think. 

A valuable 90-page section of Reference Materials is 
added. It contains explanations of verb-forms for regular, 
auxiliary, and irregular verbs; presentation of phonetics, 
transcriptions in I.P.A. of all 41 Conversations, discussion 
of numerals and the International Phonetic Alphabet on 
the Table of Sounds of the French Language; a useful dis- 
cussion of pronunciation from French spellings as well as 
problems of stress, length, syllabication, linking, and 
elision; finally, a page on common units of measurement 
with English equivalents. 

For many teachers the sections on phonetics and pro- 
nunciation will have immense appeal. All of the examples 
used are drawn from sentences presented in the first few 
Conversations. The authors recommend their use after the 
fourth Conversation (/ntrod. pp. xi-xii). 

However, a most desirable feature of many beginning 
texts is conspicuous by its absence in this text. Perhaps the 
authors felt that it would destroy the unity of emphasis 
they desired in a conversational text to have included a 
section on favorite folk songs which many of us like to use 
to impress certain pronunciation, grammatical and cultural 
patterns on the minds of our students. Again, a clever and 
industrious teacher can supplement the text with such ma- 
terials as he sees fit from those he has at his disposal, or he 
may supplement it with one of the inexpensive collections of 
Chansons already published elsewhere. 

The size and shape of Basic Conversational French make 
it easy for the college student to carry and use it along with 
his other textbooks. The photographs used on the cover 
and throughout have remarkable eye-appeal and are of 
cultural importance. Most of the Conversations are ac- 
companied by cne or more well-chosen illustrations found 
grouped at convenient intervals. 

Its title is appropriate and wisely stated in English so 
that college bookstore employees need not become confused 
by a foreign one. Some teachers like myself would have 
preferred the treatment of Grammar Units with simple and 
cognate terms in French, but we could go along with those 
who like their French grammar in English, since practically 
every other feature of this text is presented in a most de- 
sirable manner and is on the college level, considering that, 
in addition to memorization, it requires students to think 
both by translation and in French. 

RICHARD J. PAYNE 

Southwest Missouri State College. 


WEINBERG, BERNARD, French Poetry of the 
Renaissance, Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1954, pp. xxvi+234. Price $1.75. 


Thie new volume in the “French Masterworks” series 
under the general editorship of Professors Peyre, Wads- 


worth, and Hoffherr maintains the high standards of excel- 
lence which one has come to associate with the editors. 
Moreover, as a text in its own right this book compels the 
serious consideration of all who are concerned with the 
Renaissance period in France, for there has long been a 
need for a good anthology covering this first great period of 
French lyric poetry. 

Perhaps the chief merit of this slender text is the sur- 
prisingly complete coverage of the French Renaissance, the 
term ‘French Renaissance” being used as “roughly equiva- 
lent to the sixteenth century,” which it achieves. Whereas 
previous texts have been fairly limited to Marot and the 
Pléiade, this anthology includes representative selections 
from Marot, Scéve, Louise Labé, DuBellay, Ronsard, Baif, 
Belleau, Tyard, Desportes, DuBartas, D’Aubigné, La 
Ceppéde, Sponde, and Régnier. Thus the principal pre- 
cursor of French Renaissance poetry, the “école lyonnaise,” 
the Pléiade, and the ‘queue de Ronsard”’ are here gathered 
in a single volume which concludes with Régnier’s well- 
known ninth satire, ““A Monsieur Rapin.” Selections have 
been based on the sound principle that each poet’s finest 
verse as well as poems showing each of his major tendencies 
should be included. All poets are well represented, and from 
even the minor figures there is material sufficient for one or 
more hours of class discussion. Shorter lyric forms pre- 
dominate because of a wise reluctance to tamper with the 
organic unity of a poem; all selections are complete save for 
excerpts from DuBartas and D’Aubigné, whose longer 
works are seldom read in their entirety even at the graduate 
level. 

It is not to be expected that any two persons should 
agree wholly on the contents of an anthology, but there can 
certainly be little criticism of the selections in this text. 
Still it would have been well to include a bit wider range in 
the Marot section so as to give examples of more of the 
“menus genres de poésie” which he handled so well and 
which, as Sainte-Beuve pointed out, formed “la principale 
ou méme l’unique substance” of French poetic tradition in 
all its purity. There are no “dizaines,” no “épigrammes,” 
and no “blasons,” yet the “blason” would almost certainly 
have died of its mediocrity save for the new lustre given it 
by Marot, who thereby initiated a new and interesting 
vogue among Renaissance poets. Still more to be regretted 
is the failure to include one or more of Marot’s Psalm 
translations which reveal so much of the spirit and tension 
of the 1530’s and which are not without their influence on 
Ronsard’s development of the ode. It would have likewise 
been well to include at least a portion of one of Ronsard’s 
Pindaric odes—perhaps several strophs from the “Ode a 
Michel de l’Hospital” where the concept of divine inspira- 
tion is developed. While it can be argued that these sug- 
gested additions do not represent the best efforts of the 
poets involved, it is the opinion of the present reviewer that 
an occasiona! undistinguished passage may be more reveal- 
ing of a poet’s capacity, and lead to a greater understanding 
and appreciation of his development than reading which is 
restricted to his better lyrics. No doubt considerations of 
length have dictated these omissions. On the other hand 
there is particular merit in the inclusion of such baroque 
poets as La Ceppéde and Jean de Sponde, whose works are 
not yet obtainable in school texts, for their importance as 
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well as their spiritual affinity with the metaphysical poets 
of England has only recently been brought out by the work 
of Arland, Boase, Ruchon, and others. 

To facilitate reading, Professor Weinberg has wisely 
modernized all texts except in those cases where changing 
the sixteenth-century orthography would have destroyed 
rime, rhythm, or the harmonic balance of a line. This to- 
gether with his very brief notes on Renaissance language 
and prosody in the Introduction and the solid biographical 
notices on each poet make the text readily intelligible. In 
addition he has included a glossary which contains all words 
not found in Mansion’s Shorter French and English Diction- 
ary “in the same or in a related meaning.” Of particular aid 
to the advanced student and teacher are the references with 
each selection to the basic critical text from which it was 
taken, for example the Guiffrey Marot, Chamard’s DuBel- 
lay, and Laumonier’s Ronsard. Great pains have been taken 
to find the best possible text as in the use of the Holmes 
edition of DuBartas which Professor Weinberg checked 
against the 1603 edition. The notes are clear and are limited 
to the explanation of classical and historical allusions which 
are necessary to the student’s comprehension of the text. 
The obscure reference to “le gargon Troyen”’ in the sonnet 
of Pontus du Tyard which Professor Weinberg says he has 
been unable to identify (note 2 p. 154) would seem to be 
Endymion and, to refer to the moon rather than the evening 
star. The key passage is to be found in Le Solitaire Premier: 
“Tl me souvient avoir leu, que les Carrenes honoroient en 
reverente devotion la Lune, mais c’étoit souz nom mascu- 
lin” (Tyard, Oeuvres, II, Droz, 1950, p. 22). “Les Car- 
renes” were the inhabitants of Caria in southwest Asia 
Miner where Endymion, grandson of the King of Elis 
(hence “Troyen”), is supposed to have been a hunter on 
Mount Latmos. It will be remembered that Endymion was 
loved by Selené, goddess of the moon. 

The whole work seems admirably free from error. How- 
ever, it should be noted that on p. 28 the Microcosme of 
Scéve was published not “two years after his death in 1560” 
but two years before his death in 1564, and on p. 133 
“Pugé-Chiquet” should read “Augé-Chiquet.” 

Certainly the clarity and authority of this text which 
contains so much that is available only in large critical 
editions should commend it to all who are concerned with 
French Renaissance poetry. Finally the fact that it was 
printed in France accounts for the very reasonable price 
which should be one more factor in favor of its being widely 
adopted. 

G. R. Bisuop, Jr. 

Rutgers University 


FRAME, Donatp M. (Editor), Selected Works 
of Montaigne, Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1953, pp. xvi+240. Price $1.75. 


Continuing their serviceable and attractive series of 
“French Masterworks,” under the general direction of Pro- 
fessor Henri Peyre, Harper and Brothers now publish an 
edition of selections from the works of Montaigne. Profes- 
sor Frame, the editor of this text, in the same handsome 
binding as the preceding volumes, has filled a need that was 
only partially satisfied by the thirty-six pages reproduced 
from the Essais in Cons’s excellent A nthologie litiéraire de la 


Renaissance francaise, which I believe constituted hitherto 
the largest extract from Montaigne in American college 
textbooks. The present work, in addition to 209 pages from 
the Essais, reprints ibree letters (6 pages), extracts from 
the Journal de voyage (5 pages, which I should have pre- 
ferred to see extended substantially), and several others 
interesting shori bits. 

The brief Iutroduction treats of the universality of 
Montaigne’s appeal, with quotations and allusions ranging 
from Pascal to W. H. Auden. All the references are placed 
in one note at the beginning, a system which may save time 
and money for the printer and the publisher, but which is 
certainly no service to the reader. Then come several para- 
graphs on Montaigne’s style—its naturalness, disorder, 
imagery; a single paragraph on his life, completed later 
by two pages of biographical material, which can only 
be termed meager for a text of this size; a short 
summary of the contents of the Essais; and sug- 
gestions for further reading, to which one may add a 
volume particularly useful for the student by Pierre 
Moreau, Montaigne, ’homme et l’eurre, Boivin et Cie., 
Paris, 1939, in the handy and scholarly collection ‘‘Con- 
naissance des livres,’ formerly ‘Le Livre de |’Etudiant.” 
An Editor’s Note explains the use (adapted from Villey) of 
the Symbols A, B, C, for the three editions of 1580, 1588, 
and the “Bordeaux Copy” (1592), the latter of which is 
used in the present edition as the basic text, with the essen- 
tial variants of A and B. A most helpful list gives the im- 
portant ways in which Montaigne’s sixteenth-century 
French differs from modern usage and thus saves the em- 
ployment of many footnotes, all too frequent as they are in 
any edition of Montaigne. 

The selections consist of the whole or parts of six 
chapters from Book One, six chapters from Book Two, and 
five chapters from Book Three. They include most of the 
well-known show-pieces, such as “De l’oisiveté,” ‘“Philos- 
opher c’est apprendre a mourir,” “I’Institution des en- 
fants,” “Des Cannibales,” “Apologie de Raimond Sebond,” 
“Du Démentir,” “Du Repentir,” etc. I will refrain from 
suggesting sections that might well have been included 
(e.g. “Des Livres’’), for of all writers Montaigne is the 
most likely to offer each reader favorite passages that con- 
tain z. personal, if not an esoteric, appeal. A two-page glos- 
sary of rare words has been added to the text, which, it 
should be added, has been very carefully proof-read. 

The notes are quite adequate and succinct, and, on the 
whole, this edition offers generous extracts provided with 
all the apparatus necessary for an intelligent comprehension 
of that work which Gide said (and Professor Frame 
heartily affirms he “spoke for all’): “Je doute si jamais 
écriture humaine m’a donné plus d’amusement, de satis- 
faction et de joie.” 

RICHARD PARKER 

New York University 


Tippits, CLARK (Editor), Living Through the 
Older Years. University of Michigan Press, 
Ann Arbor, 1951, pp. 193. $3.00. 


On first thought, the above title may seem out of place 
in this Journal. A more sober second thought reminds us 
that we have been aging since we were born. Whether we 
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wish to face the facts of ever appro*ching retirement or hide 
our heads in the sand, we know that it will come with deadly 
certainty. In the whole country there will be more of us and 
more of us will live longer than ever before. It, therefore, 
behooves us as language teachers, to educate ourselves for 
a useful and happy old age (perfectly possible states), im- 
prove our feelings of security, and by just so much also im- 
prove our daily teaching. Present feelings cast a shadow on 
daily work. Some one has asked, “Since science has given 
us longer lives, can it give us the sense to prepare for and 
use them wisely?” 

This book and the following two in the trilogy can givea 
working bases for our education for our later years. 

In 1951 “The Charles A. Fisher Memorial Institute” 
was called to meet in Ann Arbor. It was the first conference 
ever to be summoned for such a purpose and it did honor to 
the memory of the man, Charles A. Fisher, who had done so 
much pioneer thinking and doing to help bring adulthood 
to a happier and more useful maturity through education. 

The volume comprises the eleven lectures of the con- 
ference. Each is by a professional worker or a middle-aged 
or older people “alert enough that they can enjoy the later 
years if they understand themselves and the aging process 
and make suitable preparation,” as Clark Tibbits says in 
the Introduction. The range of topics is broad and en- 
lightening. 

“The Growing Problem of the Aging” by Ernest W. 
Burgess (University of Chicago) deals with the causes 
through which this new national problem has developed. 

Dr. Carl V. Weller (University of Michigan) describes 
the “Biological Aspects of the Aging Process” from his 
wealth of experience and knowledge. 

The biological changes and maintenance of health consti- 
tute a “Personal Challenge for the Aging.”” Dr. Edward J. 
Stieglitz (physician and gerontologist in Washington, 
D. C.) describes life as biological changes and lays a solid 
basis for understanding and meeting them in the mainte- 
nance of health, which is every individual’s responsibility. 

Wilma Donahue has admirably covered the field of 
“Changes and Processes with Aging.” The contribution is 
one which every adult should read, for the author has 
brought together the best information. In conclusion she 
summarizes the characteristics of well-adjusted older per- 
sons: “Their life patterns have been found to include plenty 
of work and a liking for it; strong and varied interests; eco- 
nomic independence and security; good health; many social 
contacts; hobbies and recreation; living in the present 
rather than in retrospect; a desire to live life over again; 
and a predominance of spiritual and mental factors.” 

In “Mental Hygiene of Old Age,” Moses M. Frohlich 
(University of Michigan) has dealt with the psychological 
adaptation which a person has to make to the changes 
“which commonly or well nigh inevitably overtake him.” 
He has confined his paper to the emotional impact and 
psychological meaning of changes for the aged. 

There is a general consensus that oldsters turn more and 
more to religion. Therefore, Dr. Leroy Waterman’s (Emeri- 
tus, University of Michigan) contribution has a deserved 
place in this symposium. His topic is “Religion and the 
Religious Observance in Old Age.” 

In “Aging Creatively’ George Lawton (consulting 


psychologist in New York City) declares that his older pa- 
tients need to maintain mental and physical well being, and 
keep self-respect. Among other methods of accomplishing 
these needs is that of expressing oneself. One of the best 
means is through imagination. Luckily this faculty holds 
up well through the later years. 

Patricia Rabinovitz (lecturer in Wayne University and 
University of Michigan School of Social Work) covers well 
the topics of where older people live and wish to live, living 
alone, safe and functional homes, adjustment to living with 
others, selecting a new community, and institutional living. 

The problem of aging and employability has become a 
very real one. Social security provides one of the main 
means by which the majority of oldsters live. Although the 
benefits are greater and more people are covered today than 
when Ewan Clague’s (commissioner of U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics) gave this lecture, it is still inadequate un- 
less the aging have some supplementary income (which few 
do). Most older workers do not wish to retire, not only on 
account of the remuneration but because of the status 
which they maintain as a productive worker in society. 

Economic security at all ages, but especially for those in 
the older years, is a point for which all must strive. Charles 
V. Kidd (specialist in the field of social security) declares 
that the efficacy of all devices for the betterment of eco- 
nomic security rests ultimately upon the attainment and 
maintenance of maximum levels of output and employ- 
ment. It is the task which poses the greatest challenge to 
our political and economic system. We must learn to edu- 
cate the populace in a new way. 

Harry A. Overstreet (psychologist) gives a “Compre- 
hensive Program for the Personal and Social Adjustment of 
Old Age.” Our educational system gives most of its time 
and effort to training in the earlier years. Advantages for 
learning should be provided for adults throughout life. 

This book besides giving many outlooks on various im- 
portant phases of aging, is very readable and challenging. 
It provides a good beginning for thinking about the older 
years. If one has already looked into the subject, these 
lectures cannot but add more knowledge, make for better 
organization of one’s personal problem, and stimulate to 
further planning and study. 

BLANCHE RovussEAU-EVANS 

Practicing Psychologist 

Jackson, Tennessee 


Kiinck, GeEorGE A., Aventures. Toronto, 
Canada: The Ryerson Press, 1953, pp. 102. 
Price $1.25. 


Aventures is a reader designed for Grade XI of the 
Canadian school system, but it could be used with good 
results in the secondary schools—or even at a slightly lower 
(or even higher) level—in the schools of this country. 

This small, well-printed, and nicely bound text, with a 
map of France as end-plates, consists of twenty-five liter- 
ary selections, two cross-word puzzles, a vocabulary, list 
of synonyms, antonyms, verbs, and adverbs, and a “Ta- 
bleau Phonétique.” The material is well chosen and should 
make pleasant reading for students of the level for which it 
is intended. 
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The sixteen literary selections (pp. 1-75) include several 
short anecdotes in prose, a number of well-known proverbs, 
five poems, one of La Fontaine’s fables, and two folk songs 
with music. The prose selections vary in length from a half- 
page to seven pages. The longest of the poems (Nadaud’s 
Carcassonne) occupies a page and a half. Each major se- 
lection has a questionnaire and usually other exercises at 
the bottom of each page. Notes at the bottom of each page 
explain the major grammatical difficulties. The two “Mots- 
Croisés” (pp. 76-77) are well chosen, and not too difficult; 
the solutions are found on page 78. The vocabulary (pp. 
79-99) is adequate in every way, and the word-lists (pp. 
100-102) should prove useful. The Hymne National of 
Canada precedes the text. A note following the table of 
contents tells us that recordings of the poems in the text are 
available. 

Aventures is a useful book and a welcome addition to 
reading texts designed with the secondary student in mind. 
I am sure that it would be a pleacant and rewarding book 
to use. 

Wm. Marion MILLER 

Miami University 


Tue AMERICA OF JosE Martf. Selected writings 
of José Marti, translated by Juan de Onis, 
with an introduction by Federico de Onis. 
335 pp. New York, The Noonday Press, 
$4.50. 


“Tt isamazing and frightening, as though a shroud should 
suddenly flower in blood, to see the red roofs of the houses 
reappear in this city of snow.” The sight of New York 
emerging from the now legendary blizzard of ’88 was only one 
of the many scenes of life in these United States described 
by José Marti for a large Latin-American audience hunger- 
ing for an insight into the private and public life of the 
“Colossus of the North.”’ Exiled from his native Cuba for 
revolutionary activities against the Spanish colonial ad- 
ministration, Marti travelled in Europe and Latin America 
and spent fifteen years in the United States from 1880 to 
1895, organizing the successful revoluticn which drove Spain 
from the Western Hemisphere and brought him a hero’s 
death and immortality. 

His genius was both literary and political, his published 
Complete Works filling seventy-four volumes with poetry, 
drama, literary and political essays, orations, manifestos 
and letters. Seventeen of these volumes are devoted ex- 
clusively to North American Scenes and Famous North 
Americans, most of which appeared originally in newspapers 


like La Opinién Nacional of Caracas and La Nacién of 
Buenos Aires. 

In this excellent translation of some of his best essays, 
we are given a refreshing slant on the customs and men of 
the United States in the ’80’s. Of General Grant he wrote, 
‘‘A nation of men has appeared on this earth, and this man, 
for all his grave errors, helped clear the way.’”’ The great 
Republican orator, Roscoe Conkling, seemed to him, “. . . 
a Hercules in frock coat and white gloves, whose bludgeon 
remained unsuspected by the enemy, until with an enor- 
mous rhetorical flourish, he brandished it over his head.” 
The death of benign, saintly Peter Cooper moved him to 
write, “I was not born in this land, nor did he ever know 
of me, yet I loved him like a father.” 

He saw Jesse James as, “...a bandit of noble brow, 
handsome features and a hand made for death’s work.”’ 
Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show thrilled him and the myriad 
marvels of Coney Island, ‘‘that immense valve of pleasure 
opened to an immense nation,” are described with more 
than a touch of small-boy wonder. 

Marti, the brilliant essayist, felt an ideological kinship 
with our Emerson, who, “. . . spent his life beholding the 
invisible and revealing it.”’ Marti, the gifted poet and recog- 
nized precursor of the Modernista movement which ex- 
plored new vistas of poetic expression, was perhaps the 
first to introduce our virile Whitman to Latin-America, 
which cheered his earthy humanity. He paints us a Whit- 
man, “... celebrating muscle and boldness. . . listening 
to the song of things . . . discovering and proclaiming with 
delight gigantic fecundities ....” 

Marti’s long residence here gave him a keen insight into 
the political, social and economic life of the United States 
and his writings have had a deep and far-reaching influence 
upon the attitude of Latin-Americans toward us. His 
political writings have contributed to the ideals of democ- 
racy, human freedoms and intercontinental understanding. 
In his famous essay, ‘Our America,”’ he underscores the 
danger inherent in the lack of understanding: “The scorn 
of our formidable neighbor, who does not know us, is the 
greatest danger for our America; and it is imperative that 
our neighbor know us, and know us soon, so she shall not 
scorn us.” 

In his introduction, Federico de Onfs has captured the 
essential theme of Martf’s work, “‘... the search for the 
originality of Spanish America—which he and all the 
Spanish Americans who followed him were to call “Our 
America’’—with Spain as its past and unity, and the United 
States as its common destiny, for better or worse.” 

RIcHARD M. MikULsKI 

Rutgers University 
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DIE WEISSE ROSE 
Edited by Erika Meyer 


Die weisse Rose is the story of a group of University students who partici- 
pated in an underground movement against Hitler. The brave efforts of these 
young people resulted in their arrest and execution. Their courageous story 
is told in simple, straightforward German by Inge Aicher-Scholl who was re- 
lated to some of them and a friend of all. 

Dr. Meyer has edited this book for students of intermediate German and 
she has included a moving and informative introduction. 


MEXICO 
CIVILIZACIONES Y CULTURAS 


By Luis Leal 


Significant facts—drawn from history, literature, the arts, and from popular 
manifestations of Mexican culture—are included in this new work which pro- 
vides students in their first semester of second-year college Spanish with a 
brief account of the culture and civilization of Mexico. 

The picture of the cultural development of Mexico is brilliantly reinforced 
through the book’s lavish illustrative program. 


CUENTOS DE ALARCON 
Edited by Carlos Garcia-Prada and William E. Wilson 


Two short tales and one long one—La suerte de Parrén, El libro unico, and 
La molinera y el Corregidor—are presented in this new book. Designed for 
students of early intermediate Spanish, these delightful stories lose none of 
their original flavor in this carefully edited volume. Handsome woodcut 
illustrations are by Fritz Kredel. 
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SAGA DE MEXICO 


This unique text combines the features of two types of readers: collections of stories 
and cultural essays. Exciting tales by well-known modern Mexican authors relate specifi- 
cally to the history and culture of Mexico and are arranged according to significant 
historical periods. Striking illustrations and drawings supplement the subject matter. 
The exercises constitute a strong feature and include fill-in, multiple-choice, true-false, 
matching and other types. Abundant footnotes cover subject matter. Authors represented 
include such writers as: Francisco Monterde, Rafael Ruiz Rivero, Gregorio Lopez y 
Fuentes, Rafael Mufoz, Héctor Pérez Martinez, etc. TO BE PUBLISHED IN 
JANUARY. 


Meno Spann and C. R. Goedsche 


DEUTSCHE DENKER UND FORSCHER 


Designed for second-year German courses, this book contains eight original essays dealing 
with the achievements of outstanding Germans in the fields of history, literature, phi- 
losophy, music, and science. The essays are designed to give the student practice in the 
reading of expository prose. The selections are supplemented by questions based on the 
text; a vocabulary review ; and practice sentences in syntactical constructions used in the 


text. 188 pages, $2.65. 


Francis B. Barton and Edward H. Sirich 


PRACTICAL FRENCH REVIEW 
GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 


This new text contains the same features which have made the authors’ Simplified French 
Review so popular, and adds fresh, all-new exercise material. The grammar review which 
has proved so successful remains essentially the same, offering a clear, comprehensive 
presentation of everyday French life, and includes discussions of art, music, the theatre, 
history, etc. The increase in oral practice reflects the present-day classroom trend. 


227 pages, $2.50. 


Appleton -Contury - Crofts 
Publishers of THE NEW CENTURY CYCLOPEDIA OF NAMES 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, N.Y. 
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Substantial courses in SPANISH— 


Beginning Spanish Course 
BARTON and TYLER 


COLLEGE A full-year course for colleges with emphasis on CONVERSATION. 
Strikingly illustrated with recent photographs from Latin America and 
Spain. Accompanied by a set of two double-sided ten-inch records. 


Teachers and students will both enjoy this attractive new Spanish grammar. Each of 
thirty-one lessons begins with a connected reading passage in Spanish covering iamiliar 
topics and situations. The same material is then reworked in a conversacién, to insure 
student mastery. Grammar is carefully explained and adequately illustrated, with em- 
phasis on verbs and idioms throughout. The many ejercicios at the end of each lesson 
develop fluency and correctness in both speaking and writing. For further help a Repaso 
follows each group of five lessons. 


El espaiiol al dia 
TURK and ALLEN 


HIGH Two handsome books for a complete high school course, beautifully il- 

SCHOOL lustrated to provide a vivid introduction to the life and history of the 
Spanish-speaking world—also a Record Album to accompany Book I, 
for demonstrating perfect enunciation, accent, and intonation. 


The emphasis in these books is on conversational Spanish. All grammar is introduced 
for the first time through interesting didlogos representative of the everyday, natural 
speech of Spanish-speaking people. Explanations of the grammar are in simple terms 
that are clear even to students who are weak in English grammar. Provisions for con- 
tinual review lead to cumulative learning. The many and varied exercises have grown out 
of classroom experience, so that each carries its point with maximum effectiveness. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: New York 14 Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Home Office: Boston 16 
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Be sure fo see the new line of 


McKAY'S 
MODERN 


Foreign -Lan guage 
DICTIONARIES 


These new, completely up-to-date dictionaries 
are the result of continued and careful re- 
search into the linguistic needs of today’s stu- 
dent, businessman, traveler and general reader. 
They are practical, geared to the requirements of 
today; obsolete and uncommon terms have been 
scrapped. They combine authority with legi- 
bility of type and handiness of format, and they 
are bound to stand years of use. In every way 
they are the best value in the foreign-language 
dictionary field. Now ready: German, $3.00; 
Spanish, $5.50; Italian, $3.50; Swedish, $3.50; 
Portuguese, $3.00; Norwegian, $6.00; Dutch, 
$4.00; Danish, $6.00. Examination copies sent 
on approval to accredited teachers of languages. 
Write to 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 


MAP 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR FOREIGN TEXT MAPS 


used in 
Foreign Language Departments 


French — Spanish — German 
Italian — Swedish — Russian 
Portuguese 
Write for details 


DENOYER-GEPPERT Co. 


Publishers—Importers—Exporters—Map mounters 
5259 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 


American Boys and Girls 
Know at Least 
One Foreign Language 


A pamphlet offered free of charge by the 
Literary Society Foundation, Inc., New York, 
particularly to those whose parents are of Ger- 
man, Austrian or Swiss descent and who speak 
German at home. 


Enclose this pamphlet 
with your letters and circulars. 


There is also a special issue with an appeal in 
German to German-American parents. 


Ask for sample copies or state how many copies 
of the regular, special or both issues you can use: 
50, 100 or more. 


Write for free copies to: 


LITERARY SOCIETY 


FOUNDATION, INC. 
337 East 88th Street 
New York 28, N.Y. 


Special Offer 


MODERN LANGUAGE FRENCH COURSE 
(AUTHENTIC FRENCH VOICE) 


A complete course with many uses, excellent for 
ear practice. Consists of ten 10”—78 R.P.M. 
double faced records. Each side has one com- 
plete lesson; each lesson corresponds to a lesson 
in the accompanying text book. Each record can 
be used as an individual aid aside from the course. 
An excellent set for the beginner and the ad- 
vanced student. Made by R.C.A. Victor. 


COURSE AND ONE TEXT BOOK 
> $9.95 < 


PLUS 50¢ PACKING—POSTAGE IS ADDITION 
NEVER BEFORE OFFERED AT THIS PRICE 


GOLDSMITH'S MUSIC SHOP, INC. 
401 West 42nd St. N.¥.C, 36, N.Y. 


DISCOUNTS OFFERED ON 33!4 RECORDS TO 
SCHOOLS 
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Ohio University 


1955 
SUMMER TRAVEL GROUPS 


MADRID, SPAIN 
$795.00 


PARIS, FRANCE 
$725.00 


A program of approximately eight weeks from 
late June to mid-August. Price includes all ex- 
penses from New York to New York, except 
personal purchases, gratuities, and passport. 
University credit may be earned if desired. 
Theatre, concerts, sightseeing, travel, under ex- 
perienced leaders. Anyone is eligible. Applica- 
tions must be completed before February 1, 
1955, if reservations are to be assured. WRITE 
NOW for further information to B. A. Renken- 
berger, Department of Romance Languages, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


HISPANIA 


Established 1917 


The quarterly journal of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Spanish and Portu- 
guese. 


Each number has 96 to 128 pages of practical 
and scholarly articles for school and college 
teachers. Subscription and membership in the 
Association: $3.00 a year. For sample copies 
or subscriptions write to Laurel Turk, De- 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana, Ar- 
ticles, news notes, and books for review 
should be sent to the EDITOR, Donald D. 
Walsh, The Choate School, Wallingford, 
Connecticut. 


HISPANIA is the ideal medium for reach- 
ing the teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
in the United States. For advertising rates, 
write to the ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
George T. Cushman, The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Connecticut. 


THE 
FRENCH REVIEW 


Published six times a year by the 


American Association of Teachers of French 


Literary and pedagogical articles, book 
reviews and other material of particular 
interest to teachers of French 


$3.00 
Advertisers address: 


Subscription per year 
Payments to: 


George B. Watts Morton W. Briggs 

Secretary-Treasurer Business Manager 

Davidson College 298 Wesleyan Univ. 

Davidson, N.C. Middletown, Conn. 
Editor-in-Chief 


Héléne Harvitt, Brooklyn College 
Address correspondence to: 
25 Monroe Place, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


The official publication of the 
American Association of 
Teachers of German 


THE GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 


Editorial, Literary, 
and Pedagogical Articles 
Book Reviews 
News Notes 
Advertisements 
Subscriy: $3.00 a year 
(Four issues) 
Managing Editor: 
Stuart Atkins 
Harvard University 
Busch-Reisinger Museum 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Business Manager : 
Herbert H. J. Peisel 
Syracuse University 
Department of Germanic Languages 
Syracuse 10, N.Y. 


For sample copies, address 
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BACK NUMBERS 
of 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
JOURNAL 


The supply of some back numbers is very limited, and at this moment 
a few issues are completely out of stock. The JOURNAL will supply 
back numbers, WHEN AVAILABLE, postpaid, upon receipt of pay- 
ment at the following rates: 


Per Volume Per Copy 


Volumes I to V (1916-20) $12.00 $1.50 
Volumes VI to X (1921-25) 10.00 1.25 
Volumes XI to XV (1926-30) 8.00 1.00 
Volumes XVI to XXV (1931-40) 6.00 .75 
Volumes XXVI to XXXVII (1941-53) 5.00 .65 
Volume XXXVIII (1954) 00 


U. S. postage stamps (small denominations) will be accepted on 
amounts less than $1.00. Otherwise, please remit by check or money 
order. 
Back Numbers Wanted 

The JOURNAL will purchase certain back numbers if they are in 
good, clean condition. The following issues are needed at this time: 


Vol. 1, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 6, 7 Vol. VI, Index 

Vol. II, Nos. 2, 3, 4 Vol. VII, Index 

Vol. II, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 8 Vol. IX, Index 

Vol. IV, Nos. 2, 3, 5, 6, 7 Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 1, 6 


Vol. V, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Index Vol. XXIX, No. 2 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Stephen L. Pitcher, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


ENGLISH-SPANISH | DIC] 
DICTIONARY 


LE 


By Edwin B. WILLIAMS. With pride 


Holt announces the major undertak- 
ing and achievement of its Foreign Language Depart- 
ment—the first new, all-purpose English-Spanish, 


Spanish-English dictionary in fifty years. 


Not only is it more up-to-the-minute (with all new 
words on wonder drugs, new household equipment, 
etc.); more comprehensive (almost 10,000 more entries 
than in any comparable volume); and more accurate 
(adhering to the most exacting standards of scientific 
lexicography); it is also the most convenient to use 
(one list for everything in English; one for everything 


in Spanish). $7.50; with thumb index, $8.50 


Watch for its publication in FEBRU ARY 


HENRY HOLT and Company ¢ 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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